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Our State Fair. 

It has been gratifying to us, in our visits 
to diferent sections of the state, to observe 
the interest manifested in our approaching 
State Fair. -Approaching, did we say ? 
Little do we realize how near it is! We 
have heretofore spoken of it as to be held 
in the fall—away off in September! And 
where is the fall—where is September 
now? Behold, they are already upon us ! 
And the 25th, how near it is! 

Month after month many have delayed 
their preparations, because they thought 
there was time enough yct, and not a few 
of these will continue to delay until it is 
too late, and will be ashamed to show their 
heads here, having nothing to exhibit— 
There is another class, who will bestir them- 
selves at the eleventh hour, and will be all]; 
hurry and bustle to commence their pre- 
parations at the very time they should have 
them completed; and they will be here 
certainly, but they will be among the elev- 
enth hour men on the ground, and if their 
articles are never so worthy, they will be 
too late for the premium, and then they 
will feel bad enough, surely. 

But there is another class who went leis- 
urely and systematically to work, and who 
will be thoroughly prepared, when the time 
comes, to exhibit something creditable to 
the section of the state which they repre- 
sent; and they will be on the ground early 
on the first day of the fair, and ¢/ey will 
be the ones to take the premiums, certain- 
ly. 

And how vastly important is it to the 
agricultural interest of our young and rising 
commonwealth, that our first state fair 
should be a good one! Great indeed will 
be its influence for good or for evil, upon 
the future destinies of our state. Should 
it be a failure, it will be as an incubus up- 
on the spirit of progress, shedding abroad, 
far and wide, its baleful influence. On the 
other hand, should we have a creditable 


people, an impulse will thus be given to all 
our industrial pursuits, such as they never 
received before. 

Among the advantages to be reaped, not 
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wil be wa al up. 


The best of eve ry thing 
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state, 


doing every thing will be exhibited. 


will be there; and the best way of 


And 


ligent 


then, say, there are ten thousand intel 
listening 


farmers looking on, examining, 


comparing, discussing, and 


how impossible is it, that the spirit of im 
provement should not run like wild fire from 
man to man, and from group to group, until 
perva les the entire 


one common feeling 


nel 
suchn 


admiring, and jing there, or 
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in tl 


neighbor is doing 


as canoes, pouches, snow shoes, moca- 


manufactured in the sins, &e. &e. 


We have been in the it, on this side, 


of looking upon Canada as far inthe back 
sround in such matters, and have very self- 


romplacently supposed, that there was noth- 


any where else, so good but 


» had something a little better here 


“model republic” of ours. But 


Ms 


le we are boasting, cur unostentatious 


up the work in good ear 


mass, and every heart is moved by a com- | nest. 


mon impulse! And then, 
turn to their homes, thus imbued with the 
each 


spirit of the oocasion, 


self-commissioned sisstonary to agitate and 


agitate, and whole neighborhoods will thus | 


be jostle xd out of their long slee ep. There 
is nota county, nor a tgwns hip, nor 
tlement or neichborhood, within our bor- 
ders, so remote 
beyond the reach of the 
ence which will thus go abroad into ev 
section of the state. 

No efforts have been spared on the 
of the Secretary to get up things rivht 
here, so that nothing may be wanting to 
add to the interest of the 


occasion, so far 


as the necessary pr ‘iminary arrangements reliably s 2 
doubt not a high idetinitely and clearly expressed, and so ap- 
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-We have before us, a copy of a 


Eli ents or { the in tricity). 
work 


, In two parts, the former by 


S. D. Reid, M. D., F. R. S. E. and the 
latter | y Alexander Bain. “the inventor of 
the electric clock—a work which contains 


more, In the same compass, we will venture 


than any other ever published upon 


the great excel- 


of that it embodies every 


this work, 
that is known upon the sub- 


which it treats, concisely expressed, 


lumbered up and made volu- 


ar 
peg 


with what is of litthe or no conse- 


and that while it is thoroughly and 


cientific, every thine init is so 


ly interesting address will be delivered by |propriately illustrated, that the commonest 


the individual appointed for the purpose, 
viz. the Hon. E. 


H. Lathrop, of Schooleratt. | 


imind cannot choose but be interested init. 


This volume is one of seven, which con- 


Come one, come all, to this first great gala | |stitute what is called Chambers’ Educa- 


day of our state, and see to il, that you | 


tional course, all of which are greatly es- 


bring along with you good proof that you | t seemed, and wherever known, are much 


are worthy to be numbered among her in- 
dustrious, intelligent, and enterprising s 
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Great Provincial Fair.—The great ag- 
ricultural fair of the Canadas, is to come 
off at Kingston, C. W. 18th, 19th, 
20th and 21st of September. A magnifi- 
cent list of premiums has been made out, 


on the 


and scattered about, in handbill form, one | 
of which has fallen under our observation.|in Bessarabia, 
There are several premiums as high as} Kolus, or large eared whea 
£7. 10s. which is equal to $30.00, and ithe be sauty of its ears. 
embracing a great variety|ly to seed wheat at present, 


the list is long, 
of agricultural products, stock, manufac- 
tures, &e., &e. 





the least is the spirit cf emulation which 


assigned to articles of Indian manufacture, 


| & Ca, 





sought after, and especially by those mak- 
ing choice selections for district school and 
family libraries, and as text books for high 
schools. 


Published and for 
New York. 


sale by A. S. Barnes 


A new variety of the Arnautka wheat 
has recently been discovered and cultivated 
It is called the 
t, on account of 


Lussia. 


It is limited mere- 
and brings 
It is 


twice the price of the ordinary kind, 


A distinct department is|said to be less affected by drought than any 
other 


varieties. 
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Letter from the Editor—No. 28. 
Monroz, Aug. 24, 1849. 

Getting on board the John Owen at De- 
troit, we had a pleasant trip to this city— 
how could it be otherwise, for we had a 
pleasant boat, a pleasant captain, pleasant 
company, and a pleasant day. The John 
Owen seems to be a favorite boat with the 
travelling public, and her commander, Capt. 
Davis, is well worthy of his place. 

And Monroe is a pleasant city, and the 
people that live init a pleasant people. We 
have been here but a few hours, but they 
have passed pleasantly away, amid the kind 
attentions of friends. 

The place has very much altered since 
we were here last; many fine buildings 
having been erected in the mean time. It 
now numbers from four to five thousand in- 
habitants, and the hum of business in the 
streets, shows clearly, that its growth has 
not been an unnatural one. It enjoys ad- 
vantages which fully guarantee its perma- 
nent prosperity. The water power is exten- 
sive, and much of it is improved. There 
are three flouring mills, two carried by wa- 
ter and one by steam power, containing 
eleven run of stone. 

And the place is rising into consequence, 
in a commercial point of view, as the ter- 
minating point of the Southern Railroad.— 
The road, having recently passed into the 
hands of a new company, a new impulse 
seems to have been imparted to the enter- 


prise, and strong hopes are entertained, that 
it will be pushed through to Chicago, pre- 
paratory steps having been taken, we think, 


for its construction to Coldwater. Their 
ship canal, which was constructed to obvi- 
ate the difficulty arising from the obstruc- 
tions at the mouth of the river, and also 
greatly to shorten the distance to the land- 
ing, answers a good purpose: the water in 
it is eight and a half feet deep. But in an- 
ticipation of a vastly increased business 
from the extension of the road west, it is 
contemplated to extend it east, along the 
canal to its mouth at the lake, some steps 
having been already taken to effect this 
object. 

Another advantage enjoyed by this place, 
and one which certainly is second to no 
other, is, that it is in the midst of a fine 
farming country. We are aware, that im- 
pressions have been entertained abroad, at 
variance with this view of the subject, but 
as we think, erroneously. There is no bet- 
ter land in the state for grazing purposes, 
for corn, oats, buckwheat, &c., than is a 
Jarge portion of this county, and by plow- 


|from which he 


ing rarrow lands, which leaves frequent 
dead furrows, to carry off the surface wa- 
ter, it produces good wheat. Strange and 
unaccountable as it may seem, this is almost 
the only county in the state which we have 
visited or heard from, whose wheat crop 
was admitted to be a good one the present 
season, the injury from rust being very in- 
considerable, notwithstanding it is the coun- 
ty of all others in the state where injury 
from this cause would naturally have been 
anticipated: 

Farms in the neiyhborhood. Although 
we have been here but a few hours, we 
have already visited several fine farms in 
the immediate neighborhood of the city, ly- 
ing on the north side of the River Raisin. 
We have often heard of the old, worn out 
French farms upon the Raisin. But, worn 
as they have been, they are more valuable 
now for agricultural purposes, than most 
other portions of the state. L. Humphrey, 
Esq., whose farm lies a little below the city, 
showed us a field of forty acres, which had 
been under cultivation ninety years, and 
k off a crop of wheat, 
(last year we think) which averaged twen- 
ty-five bushels to the acre, the whole field 
over, making one thousand bushels, which 
he sold for one thousand dollars. And in 
passing over a forty acre meadow, he re- 
marked that it averaged probably not far 
from two tons of hay to the acre. The soil 
is a deep, black, vegetable mould, with a 
sufficient intermixture of clay to make it 
somewhat tenacious. The farm, of which 
the last mentioned forty acres forms a part, 
consists of four hundred acres, three hun- 
dred of which are under improvement, and 
we are told, can be bought for eight thou- 
sand dollars, which would be at the rate of 
twenty dollars per acre—cheap enough in 
all conscience. It lies close by the city. 

The reason why. One reason why these 
lands were supposed to be worn out and 
worthless, or nearly so, was that their old 
French proprictors did not half cultivate 
them. In plowing, they would just skim 
the surface, stirring the earth about two 
inches deep. They said the cream was al- 
ways on the surface, and it was of no use 
to seek after it in the bowels of the earth. 
We passed one of these farms still in pos- 
session of its original proprietor, and O, 
what a spectacle, as contrasted with the 
farms one ither side of it! From a field ad- 
joining the one spoken of above, as produc- 
ing twenty-five bushels of wheat to the 





acre, and equally good land, his wheat crop 





ee 
did not average more than eight or 
bushels to the acre. Until this last Crop 
wheat was put in, there had never bee, 
iron toothed drag upon his farm. He ¢ 
his grand-father used to say, that the; 
teeth took the oil out of the la&md—the , 
sence. 

Manuring for wheat. It is gener 

understood, that a dressing of barny, 
manure is injurious to a crop of wheat, ( 
first season after it is put on, as it cause 
rank growth of straw, which lodges, aj 
yields but little wheat. But Mr. H. js; 
the habit of putting on a very light dressip, 
a mere sprinkling, and he says, that thus», 
plied as a top dressing, and simply dragy: 
in, after the ground has been plowed, it} 
decidedly beneficial the first season. 

Red clover. In passing over the meady 
above mentioned, we noticed quite a grows) 
of red clover intermixed with the timohy 
and he remarked, that it came in of itself 
and further, that it would continue to). 
crease and gain upon the timothy, unti; 
would finally run it entirely out. The 
are other soils upon which the timothy yj 
run the clover out, and others still, up : 
which red top will run them beth out. byk™ 
we have never known a soil which seemft” 
to be so natural to clover as this. 

Profit on Sheep. Mr. UL. remarked, ih) 
it would be easy to clear a dollar a head« 
sheep, but he said he would have a cif 
of the South Down and Merino, and the 
would yield five pound fleeces. 

All kinds of crops are spoken of as gut 
in this county this season, except fruit, pu 
ticularly corn and hay. Wheat is selling 
the streets for a dollar a bushel, and it dog: 
one good to see the effect of it upon th q 
farmers, as they come driving into tom ‘ 
with smiling faces, upon the top of the ; 
loads. 
Plank roads. Another thing from whi 2 
much is hoped and expected, and very ry 7 
sonably too, is a plank road running fig 7 
this city up the River Raisin a few mild | 
and then taking the direction of Saline, j 
which a charter has been obtained, and q~ 
which the work has already been commen 
ed. Itis thought that a large amount 4 - 
produce, which would otherwise find an ou} 
let in another direction, will thus be s}_ 
cured to this market. 

Nothing can be pleasanter than the loc 
tion of the farms above spoken of, buf! 
among them, that of Alfred Nims, Esq, ¢} 
rectly opposite the city, is pre-eminent. +f 
little back from the river commences som} 
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this bluff or rise of ground, stands his 
house, which is one of the most tasty in or 
about the city, and. commands a fine view 


of it. 


Letter from the Editor—No. 29. 
.  SONESVILLE, Aug. 28, 1849. 
On Saturday morning taking leave of the 
good people of Monroe, we took our seat in 
the cars for the west. And here we can- 
not but acknowledge our obligations to the 
kind offices of our new made acquaintances 
and friends in that city, particularly of E. 
G. Morton, Esq., editor of the Monroe Com- 
mercial, and Seba Murphy, Esgq., the office 
agent of the Southern Railroad company, 
and we might add, of R. Nims, Esq., Hon. 
J. Burch, and several others. 
We were forewarned, before starting, 
that we should not pass through the most 
desirable and best cultivated portion of the 





Southern tier of counties upon the line of! 


the railroad; nor did we expect to. 
true of most of our great thoroughfares, 


that they do not exhibit to the eye of the | 


traveller a fair specimen of the country at 
large through which he passes. 


emphatically true of the Central Ratlroad | 


route. 
greatly disappointed in respect to a large | 
portion of the route from Monroe to Hills- 
dale. Passing up the Raisin, although a 
litte back from the fine farms upon the ri- 
ver, our route lay, for several miles, thro’ 
a fine farming country, as was manifest, 
from the frequent fields of corn, buckwheat, 


grass, &e.; which gave full proof of a rich, | 


productive soil. "p hen came a few miles! 
of less attractive, and mostly uncultivated | 
and uninhabited country, consisting of low, 

level, and wettish land, which, if properly 
drained and cultivated, would be good farm- 

ing land. After passing the Petersburgh 
station, some eighteen miles from Mon- 
roe, we again emenged into a fine farm-| 

ing country, and the greater por tion of the 
way to Adrian, about sixteen miles, we 
think, improved farms are frequent. But it | 
was after passing Adrian that the best farm- 

ing lands and the best farms presented | 
themselves. For a greater part of the dis- 

tance for twenty-six miles, improvements | 
upon the right hand and upon the left pre- 

sented themselves to view. We passed a 
great many farms, so fertile in soil, so de- 
sirable in location, so advanced in improve- 
ments, and so well cultivated, that it might 
well be said of them, that the man who 
would not be satisfied with them, should be 


set down as one of those cross-grained, ill- 





Tt is) 


This is} 


But, we must say, that we were! 


natured; captious, self-adoring, ill-starred, 
earth-sick, double refined beings, for whom 
there 
this little earth of ours 
ment here seems to be to him a sort of | 


is nothing quite good enough upon |t 


s, and whose sojeurn 


purgatory—and such there are, a plenty « 
them, and we heartily wish they were all 
huddled together in some miserable swamp, 
until they could learn to 
do them good. 

Six miles before arriving at Hillsdale, we 
entered a broken tract of country, ¢ 
ing of interspersed marshes, lakes, hills and 
valleys, the uplands being the lighter kinds | 
of oak openings. 
we had previously passed through, appear- 
ed to be timbered land. the 
spoken of, a branch of the St. 


A great portion of what 


In one of 
lakes above 
Joseph, (upon which this place is located) 
j has its rise, the other two branches taking | 
their the same neighborhood, 

within a few miles, and all three forming a 





rise in or | 





ijunction between Hillsdale and this place. | 
‘The water power furnished by it, contri- 
ibutes not a little to the prosperity of both 
| Hillsdale and this place. 


at present, and has been for some time the 
terminating point of the railroad. 
Hillsdale to this place, it is a pleasant, de- 
lightful country. The soil, though rather | 
light, is quick, easily cultivated, and quite | 
productive, and with good husbandry, may 
ibe kept in a high state of cultivation with 


From 








ivery little trouble 
W hat pi peas ‘ly attracted our atten- 


‘tion, along the road, was the Immense quan- 
| tities of wheat and flour coming into mar- 


. 
iket. Long trains of cars were loaded down 
| 


roe; 
ble extent, filled with them, and the streets | 
iwere blockaded with teams. A centleman | 
| infor med us, that he stood still and counted 
Mifty teams in the streets at Hillsdale at one 
‘time on Saturday, and doubtless a much 


with these into Mon- 


the warehouses were, to a considera- |‘ 


commodities, going 


| 


| 


‘larger number might have 
| Adri in. The liber: il and somewhat unex- 
|pected advance in the price of wheat, 
what has done it. And our farmers are 
beginning to act like rational men. 
well remember the time, when such an ad- 
vance would have had no such effect, but |‘ 


the opposite. In years gone by, whenever 


wheat has risen to a fair, remunerating 


price, it has only had the effect to induce 
the farmer to hold on, in the expectation 


ali 
' 


| 
and compelle ‘d to get their living out of it, | ‘Ase we are 
appreciate the|f 
gifts of a bountiful providence. It would | 
' 


| 
| 
y 
| 


brick, 
te 


Sry 
iThe 
{ 


Hillsdale, sixty-six miles from Monroe, is} t 


been counted at | 


We | 


rise still higher. If it rose to six shillings, 


he must have a dollar—if to a dollar, he 
must have ten shilling 


f (rs, 


or he would not 
sell, and often too when he was re rally in 


idistress for the money, and never have we 


fiknown the time whea farmers have thus 
held on, that they were not compelled to 
seil in the end, at a greatly reduced price, 


glad to see that they have pro- 


? 
41) 
Uhh 


ir dear bought experience. 


Jonesville is a pleasant village, of about 


five hundred inhabitants, has a fiourishing 
e believe, four run of stone, 


mill, carrying, Ww 


consist- | lin the village, and one or two more in the 


neighborhood. 
the 


neat and tasty 


Among the 1 
of 
ipiscopal Church, built, we 


uildings which 


attract eye a sojourner, is a very 


iD 


believe, mostly by a a from abroad. 
But the great ornan 
the U 


ient of the village, is 


Union school house, a noble edifice of 


a 
nr . } it] 
Surmountea with 


htfully 


a superb cupola, 

at the 
Its 

) 


children taught in it has 


located, 
park. 
of 
generally been about two hundred, altho’ 


delig 
the 


upper end of 
public cost was $2,500. 


number 


the number, for temporary reasons, is con- 
The course of 
instruction usually 
ught in academies and high, as well as 
common The future destinies of 
this place will be seriously affected by the 
the rail- 
it, which will soon 


sideral bly less at this*time. 


embraces every thing 


se} iS. 
decision of the question whether 
road will pass through 


ibe m ade. 


For the e Micl higan F armer. 
Farmers’ Exchange. 
Romutvs, Aug. 23d, 1849. 
Me. Epvrrox:—I observe in the last num- 
iber a subscriber (I suppose) in Macomb 
has responded to the communication pub- 


lished in the Farmer a month ago, on the 
subject of a “Farmers’ Exchange” being 


ary the 
county in the state, and as his views seem 
ts accord so fully with those expressed in 
the article published, 1 hope he may be 
able to set the ball in motion by getting 
one started at Mount Clemens, as he pro- 
| poses, and thus lead the van in this new 
—. which I feel more and more satis 
s{fied promises great good to the farming 
.|community, if started right and conducted 
and more 
‘agricultural society should be organized in 
‘ach county, as 1 hope and trust there will 
D. Pirrmay. 


He who trespasses on the kindly disposi- 
tion of the soil to produce crops without 
making adequate returns to it, is soor 


established county seat of each 


properly, especially if a county 
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e. 











‘that, as it had comme need rising, it would 
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Chemistry in its relation to Ag- 
riculture, 

Of all sciences, chemistry isthat which 
has the nearest relation to agriculture, and 
lends to it the greatest aid. Itis a science 
that points out to us means by which we 
may add to the fertility of the ground 
through the medium of foreign substances 
applied to it; but in the case of chemistry, 


as in that of all other sciences, a certain de- 
yree of caution is necessary in carrying 
into practice the rules laid dowa by the 
Chem- 
istry enables us at once to test the real 


theorist, when in his laboratory. 


value of any given substance, without the 


uncertainty and loss of time attendant on 
a trial; and when it is considered how 


much time has been lost, how unsatisfae- 


tory the result must repeatedly have becn, 
when no such knowledge existed to certify 
the progress of discovery, the value of 


this science may in some measure be estima- 
ted. It is certain that the principles on 
which vegetables are nourished depend alto 
gether upon chemisiry; and agriculture, in 
its modern and improved state, has led, 
with considerable precision to a knowledge of 
those laws of vegetation by which we are 
enabled to ameliorate the land, and to in- 
crease the quantity as well as improve the 
quality of its productions. The farmer who 
applies a peculiar species of manure, which 
has been found beneficial to his ground, 
being himself ignorant of chemistry, only 
follows the practice of his predecessors or 
neighbors; but while he sneers at the theo- 
rist who would direct his attention to the 
studies of the first principles of his art, both 
he and those whom he follows were prob 
ably originally indebted for that practice to 
the observations of men of science. No 
one who is at all conversant with the sub- 
ject of manure can be ignorant that, not- 
withstanding the management of intelligent 
husbandmen, a great want of knowledge 
prevails among the common run of farmers 
regarding the best modes of its preparation 
and application. I think, if we were to pay 
a little more attention to the nature and 
properties of manure before we apply it to 
the soil, we may in that way sometimes 
reap great benefit. I think these things 
ought to be more seriously considered, not 
only for the benefit we may ourselves de- 
rive from it, but also the community. | 
know not that more cogent arguments for 
the union of chemistry with agriculture can 
be adduced than already exist in the stim 
ulus all parties possess for advancing their 
individual interests; but of this we may feel 
assured, that as the end and object of all 
knowledge in connection with this subject 
is to increase the produce of the earth, so 
those who will not avail themselves of the 
assistance chemistry affords will be left be- 
hind in the struggle which is going on; and 
further, those who do rely on the science 
for an elucidation of the hitherto mysterious 
operations of nature, will not only derive a 
direct and immediate benefit from the appli- 
cation of chemistry to agriculture, but they 





being assured that the laws of nature are 
uniform in their operations, and that a cer- 
tain cause will always induce a certain re- 
sult. Without a fair trial being given to 
the opinions of the one or the power of the 
other, the hints thrown out by the scien- 
tific are often overpowered and put down 
by that concentrated mass of ignorance and 
prejudice through which the light of sci- 
can rarely penetrate. 
shows us more and more clearly that we 
must find a surer way of obtaining good 
crops than our forefathers; we have the for- 
eign grower to contend with, and must now 
»|look to science, not leave it to the next gen- 
eration of farmers, for the aid which prac- 
tice alone cannot afford us. [ donot mean 
to say a farmer must be a professed chem- 
jist and master of analysis; on the contrary 
| think it would be useless for him to trouble 


ence 





of matter, of which the crust of the clobe 
\is composed, are capable of being resolved 
linto; but it is necessary every farmer should 
ihave a certain amount of information on 
scientific subjects, more especially with 
those that point out to him the composition 
of the various plants he cultivates, and of 
the manures he carries on his land. — Lie- 
big says, in his excellent work on “ Chem- 
istry in its Application to Agriculture and 
Physiology,” “Now that the conditions 
which render the-soil productive and capa- 
ible of affording support to plants are ascer- 
tained, it cannot well be denied, that from 
chemistry alone further progress in agricul- 
ture is to be expected.” 
G.S., A Younae Farmer. 


\—_. The Plow, Loom, and Anvil. 


Agricultural. 
The following is a list of Judges appoint- 
ed for the Lenawee County Agricultural | 
and Horticultural Fair, to be held at Adri-| 
an, the 2d and third of October, 1849. 
farms.—Reed Daniels, Hudson; Purley 
Bills, Tecumseh, Amos A. Kinney, Seneca. 
Crops.—Samue! Bailis, Dover; Titus H. 
Treat, Madison; Walter V. Wimple, Frank- 
lin. 
Horses.—Sumner F. Spofford, Adrian; 
Gilbert Gage, Dover; Samuel Bappleys, 
Tecumseh. 
CarrLe.—Barzilla Harvey, Palmyra; 
Stephen Perkins, Madison; Charles Blair, 
Franklin. 
Sueer anp Woor.—Peter R. Adams, 
Tecumseh; James B. Wells, Franklin; Geo. 
L. Crane, Madison. 
Swine.—Gabriel Todd, Rome; J. D. 
Thompson, Madison: Samuel Nash, Madi- 
son. 
Prow1ne.—David L. Ramsdell, Madison; 
Hartwell S. Russell, Fairfield; Charles 
Mickley, Fairfield. 
Farm ImpLemMEeNtTs.—Edward Underwood 
Palmyra; Austin 8. Wilcox, Adrian; Thom- 
as Chandler, Raisin. 
Domestic MaAwnvuractcres.—Stilman 
Blanchard, Tecumseh; W. S. Wilcox, Adri- 





will also proceed with less difficulty, from 


Se , 

Borrer & Cuexss.—Elijah Brownell, 
Raisin; Munson D. Smith, Adrian; Samuel 
Warren, Dover. 

Furr & Flowers.—E. H. Winans, Adri. 
an; B. F. Strong, Adrian; Geo. W. Mer. 
rick, Adrian; C. A. Stacy, Tecumseh; M, 
A. Patterson, Tecumseh. 

Vecetanies.—Wm. Perkins, Adrian; 
Solomon Warren, N. Adrian; T. A. Kan- 





Every year 


himself with the sixty-two elementary or |2 
simple bodies which the numberless forms | 


ady, Ridgeway. 

MisceLtangous Artictes—D. D. Sin- 
clair, Adrian; D. D. Bennett, Fairfield; }. 
A. Dewey, Cambridge. 

Persons intending to exhibit stock are re- 
quested to notify the Secretary one week 
|previous to the 2d of October, to enable 
‘the executive committee to make sufficient 
‘preparations for the same. The fruit com- 
mittee will meet at thé Agricultural Hall, 
‘in Adrian, on Saturday of each week at 
o'clock, P. M. for the purpose of receiy- 
jing applications and specimens of fruit for 
(premiums. Specimens of fruit may also 
‘be handed in at any other time, to B. 
Strong, Geo. W. Merrick, or the Secretary 
of the Society. A. G, Eastman, Sec. 

August 18th, 1849. 





From the Boston Cultivator. 

Eloquence upon a Milking Stool. 

We visited “ Walnut Hill,” and then 
had a fine ride home, where we found the 
cows yarded for milking: Farmer Jenkins 
took his blue pail, his milking-stool, and 
“ showed us how the thing is done.” Dur- 
ing the operation, I was amused to see the 
kindness of the farmer complimented by 
his yarded flock. Two very thrifty Dur- 
har calves placed themselves behind him 
and began very leisurely to gnaw the hat 
of their master, whilst a pet lamb, whose 
large, round body testified to the generosi- 
ty of its benefactor, stood by the farmer’s 
side and leaned his “smutty” head upon 
his knee. The calves were “ toasted,’ the 
pet-lamb “talked to,” the cows milked and 
“stroked,” and all the “ chores” done up, 
when the farmer, returning to the yard, 
found John, myself and a young “ dandy,” 
who had just come in, engaged in a spirited 
conversation upon the happiness of a rural 
life. The “dandy” contended that “farm- 
ing is degrading business; a departure from 
trae dignity of character and station; a 
servile or like state of bondage, &c., dc.” 
During this harangue, the farmer had been 
sitting quietly, most of the time upon his 
milk-stool, an attentive listener. When the 
dandy had ended his eloquent remarks, and 
while his rings and jewels shone with the 
reflected tints of the setting sun, farmer 
Jenkins, with a look of mingled pity and 
contempt, asked friend Ashton, 
“ What were you made for? have you 
ever thought, my young friend, seriously of 
that question? were all the world like your- 
self, too haughty to be useful, what would 
the airth come to? Should you live to be 
as old as Methuselah with your present 
views, your present course of life, who 
would be the better for your having lived? 





an; Jonathan Berry, Rome. 


I never knew a useful man too proud to la- 
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bor, and let me assure you, friend, that no!ity of refrigerants, tonics, and antisepties: 

n can be really happy, without the jand when freely used at the season of ripe-|ly visited several farms in the township of 
cheering reflection, that he is adding to the|ness, by rural laborers and others, they! Monroe, one of the best tow nships of land 
sum of human happiness.”’ “prevent debility, strengthen digestion, cor-| for agricultural purposes in Michigan, and 

It is impossible for me to do justice to|rect the putrefactive tendencies of nitroge-| while there could. not but notice the differ- 
the “reply” of farmer Jenkins to the in-jous food, avert scurvy. .and probably main-}ence, not only in the crops, but in the man- 
sinudtions of young Ashton. You must /tain and strengthen the powers of produe- Iner of farming. In one neighborhood there 
have seen the expression aud dignified ap-| tive labor.” lare two farmers, one who puts in annually 

arance of the silver-locked speaker, fully! The operators of Cornwall, in Eneland,| some ten, the other thirty acres to wheat. 
to feel the pathos and sublimity of his elo- | consider ripe apples nearly as nourishing as! Last year when the crop was such an entire 
uence. bread, and more so than potatoes. In the] failure. the former had about 19, the latter 

I should esteem the “ compliments” paid | year 1801, a year of scarcity, apples instead} 7 to nine bushels per acre. This year the 
to the genuine benevolence and kindness of | of being converted into cider, were sold to| former bad 25, the latter 9 to 12° bushels 
farmer Jenkins by his cattle and domestic | the poor; and the laborers asserted that} per acre. Now, as the soilin both cases is 
animals, as worth more than all that truth | they could stand their work on baked ap-| the same, there must be some reasons why 
will justify our saying at the tomb of many |ples without meat; whereas, a potato diet} one pre luces nearly as much wheat on ten, 
a self-styled gentleman, whose energies) required either meat or fish. las the other does on thirty acres. It is 
have been exhausted in search of any ob-| The French and Germans use apples ex-| evidently the manner of farming the land 


ject, but the good of mankind. Nerevs. tensively ; indeed, it is rare that they sit} that makes the difference. It cannot be 
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What Makes the Difference?-—We recent- 








Prospect Hill, Aug. 1, 1849. down, in the rural districts, without them/attributed to any other cause. The first 
jin some shape or other, even at the b st{ named farmer bestows as much labor on 

From the Boston Cultivator. tables. The laborers and mechanies de-|his ten as the latter farmer does on his 

Dam, the Best. | pend on them, to a very great extent, as an| thirty acres. Ile ploughs his ground in 

Mr. Editor :—It is now pretty generally jarticle of food, and : frequently dine on| lune and aeain in September, and as the 


conceded, that in rearing stock, much more | sliced apples and bread. Stewed rice, red} land is level Le throws it into narrow ridges, 
depends on the value of the female than |cabbage, carrots, or by themselves, with aj) dragcing in his wheat thoroughly, and keeps 
was once imagined; indeed, it has often little sugar and milk, they make both aj his ficld free from grass and weeds during 
been considered as quite immaterial of what ipleasant and nutritious dish. [American | the summer by turning in his sheep. The 
race or blood was the dam, provided the | Agriculturist. | thirty acre field is skimmed over any way 
sire was in all respects what might be de-| : ; ito get in the wheat, and is not generally 
sired—that such is not the fact, hear the) | Neat Cattle. - | half prepared for the seed, frequently not 
sentiments of a breeder of the horse on this) There are several distinet ‘ ridged, and sometimes a crop of corn 
subject. James Corwin, | Great Britain, of which f shall not under-| oy oats taken off a few days before the 


“There are two rocks on which the far- bee si be i. Br yt an i cen aa Sat heat is sown, while little or no attention 
mer often strikes in the breeding of horses; pomact oateg Mak . A fall , prin= jis paid to opening the furrows to draw oft 
he pays little attention to the mare and jCipat Dreeds wen Dave fallen under my) the surface water. «Now, is there any diffi- 
less. to the proper nourishment of the foal. 


| Pe are 2 } ve «)} wrt 7 "NS ae ? . . ° 
: me e ie “i tact wes : om i coe the! culty in understanding what makes the dif- 
§ . dacs | Hereford, the North and South Devon, the] fupepeon? This is ¢ » statement ¢ 
t It may be laid down as a maxim in breed-| €lference? This is a true statement, and 
ing, however general may be the prejudices 


[Staffordshire long horns, the Ayrshire, the) year after year, a portion of our farmers half 
| we ean nhietes a Soni nt ta : _ a 7 : 
against it, that the value of the foal depends ity : ewe pes nd =A ah 9 work their land in this ruinous manner, and 
: 'Kwloes, or St Highianders, and the Kerelatian norhoans o at » ani 
a great deal more on the dam than on the bias Ther é ethan: beeeds: and redhat howe ? aps, complain of the soil for os 
: ; fee TE here are other breeds, and animals| ualdipe laroe crans in anite such mn 1 
; sire. The Arabs are convinced of this, for | eaten ie ene Ragone nh A Pi ding large erops in spite of such poor ti 
no price will buy from them a likely mare |" every cross, variety, and mixcure. 4! lage.— Monroe Commercial. 
of the highest blood; and they trace | Would seem that nothing can exceed the mre 
=: de 6 , (perfection to which many of the individu- 
back the pedigree of their horses, not De od ahie Seaaite hie Brouaht 
< 1 ‘ais Oo ac 3 se yreeas are rouge . 
through the sire, but the dam; andthe?) A". : ; ays 
| At the Christmas show of the Smithfield 
Greeks, lone before the Arab horses were |, 
kaiwu held the same opinion, “ What iClub, they appear in elephantine propor-|some one to step forward and warn persons 
, oe ‘ > LU | os -— ‘ % ° soc ae MF ° ye . 

Bass is ts : tions, like so many movine masses of fat.! pacidine in the country ome here 
eee nen uate: TP" inquired: 4 As I have already observed, the different 7 _ cession ities wn a merece 
youth, whose horse was about to start on | . | 7 mt t ir exelu iw F i _ | business, unacquainted with the deception 
° ee ee : ipreeas have ney @E@xciusive parusans.— : i P 
the Olympic course. | “Ask the dant of your | in, excellent friend. of a ee the| and knavery which are often practised up- 
horse,” w e reply, founded on experi-|,\" 5 ARE ; 

. as th Pty te late Lord Spencer, was the © 


’ ] . _ i - er "Oo ¢ A 
ence. The farmer, however, too frequently | ; ; ’ Sib acmpeyel 3 ee thea ys Se 200 Gee are 
thinks that anv mare wil! do to breed from, ithe improved short horns; yet ed, tthe} whom { have the pleasure to know, came to 
for if he ean find a great prancing stallion ome a 9 a se “reac town on some business, to buy horses, I 
with a high-sounding name, and loaded |" : re late 7 a i a ianindie Hi sommes : hink, but who was beset by some of these 
with fat, he reckons on obtaining a valuable eee een ee ese dich farmers, blackleg gentry, who sueceeded in palm- 
colt, and if he fail, he attributes the fault}? eee rhe Duke of ing off upon him an old galvanized wateh, 


. lpreferred the North Devon. 
to the horse xis own want of | PSS . : ; oe 
orse, and not to his to |Bedford, eminent for his agricultural im-! for twenty odd dollars, which they warran- 


judement—far more depends on the mare i. ‘ ' : 
Vac is dreamt of in hia philosophy ” |provements, and for, perhaps, ere of the ted to be gold, but which was not worth 
2 ‘i 7° | st Cor ‘te aoricu re astablishments! . ,. F ‘ . 
Pd Ne, & ;mo t cc myple te agri ultural ¢ t tishment picking up in the street. By the time their 
d ‘ : ‘in the world, prefers the Herefords; and soj !~* ETO : 
Apples, as an article of Human food.— with Mr. John Hudson, of Castle Acre, in| Y¢8™ had found out the cheat, they were 
T! . ae aM. FC Son, C sas d , In , aye i : 
' bitherte ‘been » of PEP = fond, am a Norfolk, whose agriculture is of the high-!| among the missing. Cases of this kind 
r h this m=) ae npr fe 
mm puimciently estimated 1 “lest character. ‘The farmers who are fat-! are getting quite frequent of late. 


breeds in|} 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Caution. 
Me. Isuam:—I have long waited for 





country nor understood. Besides contrib- ee | 
uting “a large proportion of sugar, mucil- teners of stock are always anxious to pur-| Wil] not some one call the attention of 

0 pee other patthies matter, in the form |°P28¢ the Scots or West Highland cattle as) (n¢ Police to these gamesters. 
Ssihthar-atntein Se eae mie | being always sure of a market and of re-| Persons unacustomed to gold, should not 
a acids, extractive substances, |{'™'"S * fair profit—Colman's four, | yyy jewelry in the streets, until they have 


. ! ° ‘ 
e denominated, a com-{ascertained its value at some respectable 


and aromatic principles, with the nutritive) Cruelty might b 


matter, as to act powerfully in the capac-! pound of tyranny, ingratitude and pride, | Jeweller’s shop. R. Van T. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 





We do not wish to tire our readers by 
inflicting upon them arguments why they 
should interest themselves in behalf of the 
first annual fair of the Michigan State Ag 
ricultural Society, to be held in Detroit on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th of September. 
But, having witnessed some of the happy 
influences which exhibitions have 
spread abroad in other states, we think we 
cannot urge too strongly our Horticultural 
friends to attend our own State Fair, and 
bring with them specimens of their own 
productions. A room fifty by one hun- 
dred feet will be appropriated entirely to 
fruits, flowers and vegetables. We are 
aware that fruit is not so abundant this 
year as last, yet we expect to have a collec- 
tion that will be a match for anything that 
can be produced in older fruit growing 
states than our own. <A good opportunity 
will be afforded to test new varieties of 
fruit and correct the names of such old va- 
rieties as are now raiscd under wrong names. 
Nurserymen in particular should be very 
careful to see that the specimen trees are 
true to the nanic; for one man may do 
much injury by distributing trees among 
his customers that are incorrectly named. 
This is sometimes done accidentally, some- 
times carelessly, and sometimes a want of 
attention in examining and comparing fruits 
with a view of having them correct. Every 
fruit grower in the state should bring speci- 


such 


mens of his fruits to the fair and compare 
them with specimens that are known to be 
correct. If he finds his specimens are in- 
ecrrectly named, have them corrected, but 
if correct, let him go on his way rejoicing! 
The ladies will of course see that the floral 
department is well filled with specimens of 
indigenous, as well as foreign flowers, ex- 
hibited either as single specimens, baquets, 
or designs, as they may fancy. 

The present has thus far been a fine 
growing season for vegetables; the rains 
have not been withheld from us as they 
have*from our Eastern friends, but we have 
had seasonable showers all the season, so 
that we may expect to have a fine show of 
vegetables. 

RZ We have received from Mr. Weath- 
erwax of Homer, the finest lot of plums 
we have scen this season, four different va- 
rieties, all large, as big as hen’s eggs, and 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Planting Trees. 
Scnoorcrart, Aug. 8th, 1849. 

Mr. Eprror:—Will you or some of your 
able correspondents give me a little advice. 
During the spring of 1647, I set out an or- 
chard of 70 improved apple trees at the 
distance of twenty feet apart. Their bod- 
ies are now from one anda half to two and 
a half inches diameter. Had I better take 
a part of them up and extend them over 
more ground; or will it answer to have 
them so near each other? Will a part or 
all of them die when they become so large 
as to have their roots and topsmect? Will 
they bear well so near each other, or can 
the soil be kept so prolific as to do well so 
near together? A little advice on this sub- 
ject, will be thankfully received by your 
friend and subscriber. W. 

Reply. 

All fruit trees, in order to thrive well, 
live to a great age and bear uniform good 
crops of good fruit, should have the ground 
well prepared and be planted at such dis- 
tances from each other that the branches 
of one will not come in contact with those 
of another. The air should have free cir- 
culation through every tree; and the sun 
should be permitted to kiss the fruit if you 
wish it to be of a delicious flavor and beau- 
tiful colour. 

Forty feet is the usual distance for set- 
ting apple trees in an orchard; thirty foet 
may answer if the trees are kept well 
pruned and you do not wish to cultivate the 
land in the orchard. ‘Twenty feet is not 
sufficient. 

We would advise you to take up every 
alternate tree and set them out anew. 
The remaining ones will stand at the prop- 
er distance. These trees can be moved 
this fall without checking their growth. 
Have your holes prepared, then move the 
trees with as much soil about the roots as 
possible and when planted in their proper 
places, drive good strong stakes five or six 
feet high by the side of them, and with 
hay or straw rope fasten the trees to the 
stakes to keep the wind from moving them, 
then the transplanting will not check the 
growth. 

Pear trees usually grow more upright 
than apple, consequently they do not re- 
quire to be planted so far apart. Thirty 
feet apart is a good distance to plant pear 
trees. 

Pear trees are dwarfed by budding or 

or: y » ey 
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of delicious flavor. 


enclosures for the following reasons, viz. 


they occupy much less ground, they may 
be planted twelve feet apart, their roots be. 
ing mostly fibrous extend but a short dis. 
tance. Their tops do not extend so far as 
to shade the whole garden; if kept proper. 
ly pruned they will bear fruit when three 
or four years old, thus giving us some ad- 
vantages over the standard trees. 
Peaches may be planted fifteen feet apart 
provided they are headed down every sea- 
son, so as to make a low pyramidal tree, in- 
stead of allowing the branches to run out 
a long distance, leaving the trunk and low- 
er ends of the limbs bare. By judicious 


pruning the peach may be grown in as 
handsome shape as any other tree.—Ep, 





Strawberries. 

We have received a communication from 
O. C. H. of Kalamazoo, asking for informa. 
tion with regard to the cultivation of the 
strawberry. We refer him to the follow- 
ing article upon the cultivation of this de- 
licious fruit, by 8. 

Our friend S. has been a successful cul- 
tivator of the strawberry in Detroit for sev- 
eral years. In fact he has done much to- 
wards supplying our market with straw- 
berries for the last three years. His expe- 
rience in the cultivation of this fruit we 
consider valuable to those who wish to 
raise their own strawberries. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
Cultivation of the Strawberry. 

Mr. Evrror:—Having the past five 
years devoted part of my time to the cul- 
tivation of the strawberry, and having dur- 
ing that time, had a full crop yearly of 
this delicious fruit (having produced the 
past year upwards of 30 bushels, upon less 


than one-third of an acre,) I have thought 
the readers of your valuable journal would 
like some information.in regard to the kinds 
of the strawberry which I have been most 
successful in cultivating in this soil and cli- 
mate, as well as the manner of cultivating 


them. 
The soil I have to contend with is most- 


ly a clay loam, clay predominating. Only 
a small portion of my garden is sandy ;— 
on the former soit I have been most suc- 
cessful in the cultivation of the strawberry ; 
having produced a larger yield upon this 
soil, than upon the sandy. The plants de 
not grow so much to vine, but yield more 
abundantly, and give good sized fruit. I 
prepare my ground in this manner: Trench 
the soil 18 inches to two feet deep, and 
thoroughly mix with it a compost of one 
half of old rotten stable manure, and the 





balance decayed leaf mould, which I ob- 
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Sy ‘the woods. After thoroughly 

ixing this compost with the soil, I plant 
1c vines in rows two feet apart, and six- 
en inches distant in. the rows. I find it 
such easier cultivating the strawberry in 

ws, than in beds. I can keep them free 
ym weeds much better, and they obtain 
more sun and air than when compact in 
yeds, which is of great advantage in ripen- 
ng the fruit. 

The second year the plants will throw 
nut runners sufficient to fill up the rows— 
hese I allow to remain, only spading be- 
ween the rows, keeping the alleys free 
from weeds, and the soil mellow, and clean- 
ing the rows only of the weeds, allowing 
each row to fill up six inches wide with 
vines for next year’s fruiting—this I do in 
the fallof the year. The next spring I 
clear the rows and alleys from all weeds, 
leaves, &c, and stir the soil about the 
plants, and keeping them free from weeds 
until they are in full bloom, when they re- 
main statu quo until the fruit is gathered. 
Every 34 year I allow the alleys to fill up 
with the runners produced from the vines 
in the rows, and spade up the old rows, 
making new ones in the alleys; the old 
vines manure the soil sufliciently without 
the addition of other manures. 

I always cover my plants with a light 
covering of straw the. first winter, after- 
wards I dispense of any covering. I am 
fully satisfied that in this soil and climate, 
the spring is the best time to set out Straw- 
berry Plants. At this time they take free- 
ly, and get well rooted before fall. If plant- 
ed out in August or September, not more 
than one half will live through the winter, 
especially if upon clayey soil, as our open 
winters and frosts will throw them out of 

the ground. This has been my experience 
in planting the Strawberry vine. 

In regard, to the kinds, I will say 1 
have been most successful in the culture of 
the Large Early Scarlet, Hovey Seedling, 
Boston Pine and Hudson Bay. 

The former produces double the fruit of 
any variety I have ever cultivated, and are 
in bearing longer than any other variety. 
This year I gathered fruit from this varic- 
ty, from June 9th to July 11th. This va- 
riety is also one of the best for impregna- 
ting the Hovey Seedling and other Pisti- 
late varieties. The Hovey Seedling, Bos- 
ton Pine and Hudson Bay, are to well 
known to need any praise from me. The 
former yields a fair crop with me, and I 
have not produced from any variety fruit 


gathered fruit from this variety measuring 
4} inches in circumference. 

In planting out the Hovey Seedling and 
other Pistilate varieties in rows, I plant one 
row of Early Scarlet to four rows of Hov- 
ey Seedilng, which Ihave found sufficient 
to ensure me a full crop. Yours, ce. 
Detroit, Aug. 25, 1849. S. 


From Sartain’s Magazine. 
Preparation for Winter. 

The very warm weather which, in this 
climate, we so often experience in Septem- 
ber, is apt to make us forget all seasons but 
summer. It is, therefore, perhaps of some 
moment that we put our readers in mind 
of the progress of time; for, many things 
must be done in order to be prepared for 
winter. Numerous annoyances, not to say 
calamities, arise from the propensity which 
people have of putting off such prepara- 
tion. If everything is adjourned to a con 
venient season, then at the last moment all 
must be done at once and in haste; conse- 
quently nothing is more than half done, and 
that moiety, being done out of season, 
might almostas well have been left undone. 
The florist especially has much to do in the 
way of getting ready. During this month, 
all tender and half-hardy plants, which 
have been set out in the open flower-bed 
during the summer, should be taken up 
and potted, if we wish to preserve them 
for another season. Of petunias, gerani- 
ums, verbenas, fuschias, caleeolarias, and 
other easily propagated plants, almost eve- 
ry person will have more than it is desira- 
ble to keep. When such is the ease it is 
better to take up the most healthy and 
best ripened of the young plants, and let 
the others remain. In this latitude they 
will frequently flourish, blossom, and thus 
form beautiful ornaments in the garden 
until the latter end of Oetober, as severe 
frosts delay their coming until that time.— 
It would however be extremely unsafe to 
suffer those intentled for preservation to re- 
main out so long, as frosts, sufficient to de- 
stroy thém, sometimes occur more than a 
month earlier. Even were we prescient of 
the weather, it would still be best to take 
them up early in September, for it is very 
beneficial to plants that they beeome es- 
tablished in the pots before winter sets in. 

In order that we may be perfectly sue- 
cessful in potting properly, several things 
require attention; the roots of the plant 
should not be bruised or mutilated more 
than is unavoidable, neither should they be 
pressed together in one mass by having the 
earth thrown heavily upon them, but they 
should be distributed as evenly as possible 
in every part of the pot, the earth being 
pulverized, and so mingled with the roots 
that no two of any size shall be in contact 
one with the other; the earth should not, 
however, be sifted, though the pulveriza- 
tion should be as complete as careful work- 
ing with the spade can make it. For most 


plant may be re-potted into one a size or 
two larger, in a month or six weeks after- 
ward; and the greatest care should be ex- 
ercised to give good and sufficient drain- 
age. ‘This last point is the most important 
of all. No plant will thrive if the earth 
in which it grows, either from its own te- 
nacity or from other circumstances, causes 
the water to remain and stagnate on its 
surface. This drainage is usually secured 
by means of a-small quantity, say a hand- 
ful of pot-shreds, placed in the bottom of 
the pot. It must not always be considered 
good when the water passes readily and 
quickly into the saucer below, though when 
this is not the case the drainage is certain- 
ly bad. Sometimes, when the ball of the 
earth is hard and close and almost imper- 
vious to liquids, a passage is made between 
it and the pot, either by a superabundance 
of roots or by the movements of earth- 
worms, and the water passes off without 
moistening the earth at all except a little 
on the sides. The pots should not be en- 
tirely filled with earth, but enough space 
should be left at the top to contain, at one 
time, sufficient water to moisten the earth 
throughout. After the plants have been 
votted they should be well watered over 
the top and set in the shade for about a 
week. 

Many of the plants which make a very 
beantiful show in the garden, have little or 
no beauty during the winter, remaining, 
unless injuriously stimulated, in a semi-tor- 
pid state during the whole season. These 
and some others, for which there is not 
room in the windows, may be very suc- 
cessfully kept in a warm, dry cellar, pro- 
vided they are watered very seldom and 
very sparingly. ‘The health of plants in 
such a situation will be very much strength- 
ened and confirmed by the admission of 
plenty of fresh air, whenever there is no 
danger of freezing. But though most plants 
may be preserved in a cellar, a common 
garden frame, which is very simple and 
costs but a trifle, is much better. No cul 
tivator of flowers who has even a few fect 
of open ground should be without one; for 
there are very few species of plant which 
may not be well kept in them. 


a 


Cathoun County Fair. 

The Calhoun Gounty Agricultural Soei- 
ety have the pleasure of announcing the 
oceurrence of their Frst Annual Fair, on 
the 20th and 21st days of September, at 
the village of Marshall, and they cordially 
invite the attendance of their fellow farm- 
ers and mechanics, and the public general. 


notifying the public that the address will 
be delivered by Lt. Gov. Fenton. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen constitute the Committee 
of Arrangements: Zenas Tillotson, Robert 
Williamson, Charles Dickey, Dana Stone, 


Joseph Chedsey. 
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MICHIGAN F ARMER tions of the day, they would have expected 


_. |just such results, and been amazed if they 

WARREN ISHAM, EDITOR. (had not followed. But ignorance has no 
~~ ~ jeyes, and prejudice is so blind, that the 

light is painful to its depraved vision, 
Hence, while they nvirvelled to see such 
things, they were totally incapable of ap- 
preciating the cause, or of profiting by the 
lesson. He spoke, with amazement, of the 
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Touching at Jackson the other day, we |: aet spe base: 
Jingered long enough to hold two or three | ignorance and prejudice which exists 
{among a large portion of the farmers in 
and horticultural t pics, the ripe fruits of | that county, in respect to agricultural pub- 
which we will make a free will offering | ree os exhibited - the frequent ss 
60 @er readers. /pulses he had met with in his efforts to in- 
And first upon the platform, comes Dr, | troduce the Michigan Farmer. 

Ira C. Backus, one of the Vice Presidents 
of the Michigan State Agricultural Socie- 





interesting conversations on agriculture 


Importance of agricultural science—Dr. 
B. entertains a high estimate of the im- 


ty. Dr. B. is distinguished as a physician | Portance of agricultural science. He re- 
of high standing, and is what our friend bsmarnsesy a ee i aig 
Gibbons would call a man of “real science,” |'"S agricultural publications than any oth- 
that is, if the conversation should not hap- wd the science of agriculture was becom- 
pen to turn upon transmutation, in which |'"S oe “? me eppiaiad ct sodas bi 
ease, the Dr. would certainly have to be [274 it: wae,'dantined:: tn exert mone: tam 

: ‘portant agency in elevating the mass of the 


people, than all other agencies combined. 
And there is more truth in this remark, 
than those who have never looked into the 


thrown overboard. 

Dr. B. is not less distinguished as a_far- 
mer, than as a physician, both scientifically. 
and practically. He has a delightfully lo- 
cated farm, about a mile and a half to the 
South of the village, which he cultivates, 
and on which there is, we think, about two 
hundred acres of improvement. 


subject, would be apt to imagine. Indeed 
‘the connection between a highly cultivated 
mind, and a highly cultivated soil, is insep- 
arable, for no cultivator of the soil can un- 
‘derstand his business, without being equal- 

His first effort at farming——When he! ly a cultivator of the mind, and the latter 
first turned his attention to farming, he said, myst precede the former—the mind of the 
his neighbors all laughed at him, and pre- | ¢rmer must itself be subjected to appro- 
dicted a failure, supposing him to be s0| priate tillage, before he is at all qualified 
green in the business, that he would only | to pecome a tiller of the soil. He may, it 
make trouble for himself, and’ finally be | j, true, plow and hoe, and go through a 
glad enough to back out. But they did! .o1{ of mechanical round of duties, just as 
not laugh long, and in due time, it became [he was set a-going, by his good old father 
pretty evident, that they themselves We're | before him, whe, he guesses, “kmew how 
the green ones. The very first year, the! to farm it as well as ‘any body,” but how 
net profits of his farm were 8700,00. This | much is he elevated, in knowledge and 
was a poser, and they knew not what Lo} skill, above the ox which he drives? And 
make of it. And no marvel, for they had} mother earth, how reluctantly and scantily 
made farming the business of their lives, | qoos she pour her treasures into his lap, as 
and tosee a man; whose life had been de-| though ashamed to own him as one of her 
voted to another profession, taking up their |jords! And how does she delight to crown 
own, as ovis of pastime, and " the first) with her richest abundance, the man who 
dash leaving them far behind him—truly | brings to his task the knowledge and skill 
this was cause enough for all their amaze- of a cultivated intellect, as though proud, 


ment. /to own him as a son, and honor him as a 
The secret of it. And yet it was no/jorq! . 


cause at all; they had no real occasion to| We have no sort of patience we confess 
be amazed, and that they were so, only be-| with these miserable dirt-mongers, who 
trayed their own ignorance. Had their|seem to have no notion of ever “trying to 
own minds been schooled, as his was, to an|¢ anything, and who are destined to die 


acquaintance with the principles which lie so TT ingloriouslywas they have lived, 
‘ . _|thus giving place to a generation from 
at the foundation of all successful farming, | yom better thin may be hoped. 
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stance of the disadvantages under whieh 


these people were laboring, through ignor. 
ance of their profession. It was a notor} 
ous fact, that in any thing like a dry time 
thei lands became so compact and hard, 
that it was almost impossible to plow them 
and indeed it was only just after a rain, 
that they supposed they could plow at al) 
the soil being then slacked by moisture, 
They were very well acquainted with th 
fact, that their land was in this conditioy, 
but what ailed it, none of them could tel} 
so totally ignorant were they of the prin. 
ciples on which the successful prosecution 
of their business depended. It had never 
once occurred to their minds, that that por: 
tion cf the soil which is supplied by de. 
caying vegetation, had, for the most pari, 
been sucked up by their continued crop. 
ping, or had evaporated into the atmos. 
phere, in the process of cultivation, leay. 
ing little except the mineral portion of the 
soil behind? That their land was not in 
this condition when first put under the 
plow, they confessed, but what was the 
matter with it now, or how to go to work 
to restore it, they had not the slightest idea, 
And it was difficult to make them under. 
stand, that as the evil was occasioned by 
the abstraction of the vegetable portion 
of the soil, it could very easily be remedied 
by turning under a crop or two of clover. 
Stock raising—Of his two hundred 
acres of improvement, one hundred and 
fifty are seceded, his intention being to go 
into the stock business. And he shows 
his wisdom in no longer placing his hopes 
upon so frail a dependance as the wheat 
crop, for no sort of calculation can be made 
upon it, and it is amazing, that our farmers 
should be so slow to profit by their dear 
bought experience in the matter. Taking 
lessons from the past, what reasonable as- 
surance can they have that they will reap 
if they sow? With the chances three to 
one against them, with what misgivings of 
heart must they proceed in their daily toil? 
Why, it is enough to corrode away the 
very springs of action, and paralize all pow- 
er of locomotion. O it is enough to make 
one sick of earth, to go about among the 
farmers, just after harvest and hear them 
groan. Go where you will, it is all groan, 


S 

groan, groan—one everlasting groan. And 
what ails them? “O dear! their wheat 
crop has been cut off, and it was all their 
dependance.”’ Well, that is a bad case 
truly, but is this the first time they have 


found themselves in such a plight, from the 





as inculeated in the agricultural publica-| An instance—The Dr. mentioned an in- 


same cause? “ Why, no, it was so last 
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, and year before, and year before that, 
and that makes it so much the worse.” 
Indeed! then two things are most unac- 
countable, first, that they should be so 
taken by surprise, at such a result, as tho’ 
it were a strange thing, and, second, that 
they should, after having been, so repeat- 
edly befooled, be willing to place their en- 
tire dependance upon such a hap-hazard 

@. 

Not that we would have our people 
abandon wheat-growing—by no means. 
Nor does attention to other branches of 
farm husbandry, involve any such abandon- 
ment. Nay, we will venture the predic- 
tion, that whenever the farmers of our state 
shall give a due proportion of their atten- 
tion to the raising of stock, dairying, wool 
growing, &c., &c., more wheat will be raised 
than there is at present, and that it will 
be raised on less than half the ground, and 
at less than half the labor and expense— 
and the sooner they are scourged into this 
system, the better. When that day shall 
come, our farmers will begin to live, and 
not before. Dr. B. has turned under some 
twenty acres of clover, this season, upon 
which he will use the cultivator only, pre- 
paratory to sowing wheat. 

He thinks the wheat crop in Jackson Co. 
will fall short nearly half. It ismuch shrunk 
but the shtinkage, he attributes more to 
the effect of drouth, than to rust. 

Chess.—The Dr. is a whole souled be- 
liever in transmutation, and, science or no 
science, he thinks the doctrine sustained 
by the most incontestible facts—facts which 
are cognizable to the senses of every man. 
He told of a field of new ground, upon his 
own farm, broken up. for the first time, 
upon which wheat was sown, (the seed 
being clean) but which produced nothing 
but a crop of chess, which was heavy. 
There had been a good deal of freezing 
and thawing, and the soil was of such a 
nature, that the roots were badly thrown 
out. The cause of the transmution he 
conceived to be, that the roots, in being 
thrown out, were separated from the ker- 
nel, and thus deprived of the nutriment 
which it yields to the plant in the first sta- 
ges of its growth. A peach or an apple, 
he remarked, might be propagated, so as 
to retain its distinct variety, by planting a 
whole peach, or a whole apple, so that the 
growing seedling can have the nutriment 
of the flesh—bnt not otherwise. 
Grafting upon the wild plum—In Dr. 
B’s. door yard, stands a plum tree, which, 
ateroagh pose we should say, is four or 
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five inches through at the base, and which 
has a top every way proportioned to the 
size of the body, with all its branches bend- 
ing with an immense burden of fruit. Two 
years ago last spring, the top ofthe tree, 
(a wild plum) was removed entire, and the 
present one is altogether the product of 
grafts then inserted. 
groyth of the stock where it unites with 
the grafts, to enable it to keep something 
near the same size, by slitting the bark 


He accelerates the 


upon it. 

Horticultural. Next comes our horticul- 
tural friend, D. Cook, Esq., of whose thrif- 
ty young nursery we have spoken on a for- 
mer occasion. No man is more at home in 
the nursery than he. 

A sad spectacle. The first thing which 
attracted our attention upon entering his 
grounds, was the desolation of his plum or- 
chard. It was indeed a dismal spectacle 
to behold. He had a delightful orchard in 
bearing, embracing the choicest varieties, 
but a large proportion of them now stand 
leafless and dead. Mr. C. remarked, that 
the mischief began with something farther 
back than the excessive cold of last winter, 
as was manifest from the trees casting their 
leaves prematurely the last season, as sug- 
gested in the report of the Ohio Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Convention. 

Fruits adapted to the West. Mr. C. re- 
marked, that we greatly needed a selected 
catalogue, as many varieties which do well 
at the East, did not do well here. Some 
which were considered first rate at the East, 
were of inferior quality here, and unworthy 
of cultivation. Others were affected with 
the bitter rot, and were thus rendered un- 
fit for cultivation. The Baldwin apple, so 
much esteemed at the East, he had found 
to be thus affected. 

Root grafting. It will be recollected, 
that, on a former occasion, we mentioned 
an objection of Mr. C. to root grafting, on 
the ground that the bark of trees thus graft- 
ed, cracked open and pealed off near the 
surface of the ground, injuring, if not caus- 
ing the death of the tree. In the mean 
time, it has been asserted by others, that 
seedlings were liable to the same calamity. 
We had a communication to this effect from 
Rev. Elijah Buck, who has a nursery at 
Jonesville. Mr. C. has recently visited his 
brother at Homer, from whom he learned 
that he had recently lost several trees, of 
considerable size, in his orchard, say five 
inches through at the base, from the same 


cause, and who was satisfied, in his own 
mind, that the disease proceeded from root 
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grafting. He made special inquiry for seed- 
lings which had been budded. Mr. C. said, 
that certain varieties appeared to be thus 
affected when small, and certain other vas 
rieties when large. Among the former he 
mentioned the Newtown Pippin, and among 
the latter, if our recollection serves us, the 
Winter Russet. Certainly this is a great 
evil to the fruit grower, and any inquiries 
leading to a developement of the cause, 
would be a great public benefit. Mr. C. is 
still of the opinion that root grafting is a 
prominent cause of the disease. 

The Niack Pippin. Mr. C. gave us a 
specimen of a new summer apple, at least 
new to us, and we think new at the West 
generally, although the name was familiar 
to us, viz: the “ Niack Pippin,” a very large, 
beautiful, juicy, and good flavored apple, 
ripe from the middle to the last of August. 

The Chess question. When we were 
about leaving, after a conversation of about 
three minutes and a half, Mr. C. after a mo- 
ment’s pause, said, “O there is one thing 
more I want to say, and that is, do you 
stick to that chess question, for you are on 
the right ground.” He remarked that du- 
ring his late visit at Homer, his brother, (8. 
Cook, Esq., of Cook’s prairie, one of the 
most extensive farmers in Calhoun county) 
in conversation on the subject, observed, 
that so general was the conviction among. 
the farmers there, that wheat degenerated 
into chess, from what they had seen with 
their own eyes, that if a man should come 
among them and undertake to deny the 
doctrine of transmutation, he would fairly 
make himself a laughing stock to the whole 
community, so ridiculous would his notions 
be regarded as viewed in the light of facts 
which forced themselves upon the observa- 
tion of every man, woman and child. Mr. 
C. mentioned an instance which came un- 
der his own observation, viz: that of a field 
a part of which was dry upland, and the 
other part low and wettish, the whole of 
which was prepared alike, and sowed with 
the same seed, and the result was, that up- 
on the: upland was a fine crop of wheat and 
no chess, and upon the low land an equally 
fine crop of chess and no wheat, the ground 
being as thickly stocked with chess in the 
latter case, as it was with wheat in the for- 
mer. It is very likely, nay, almost certain, 
that anothrr season, perhaps the very next 
one, there might have been as much wheat 
upon the low land as upon the upland, be- 
cause all the circumstances necessary to ef- 
fect the transmutation, not being present, 
as in the preceding year, the effect would 
not follow. 
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Letter from the Editor.—No. 30. 
Jonxsvittx, Aug. 29, 1849. 

About Union Schools.—In our last we 
spoke of the magnificent Union School 
House which ornaments the pleasant vil- 
lage of Jonesville. And as many of our 
readers probably do not know the differ- 
ence between a Union School and any oth- 
er sort of a School, they have a fair claim 
upon us for an explanation. In the first 
place, Union Schools are only adapted to 
eities and large villages, as it is only in 
such places that a union of different dis- 
trict Schools is practicable, from their 
proximity to each other. The great advan- 
tage arising from a union of two, three, 
four or half a dozen district schools, con- 
sists in the economy of labor on the part of 
teachers, which is thus rendered practica- 
ble. It would probably be necessary to 
have as many different classes in a school 
of thirty children, as in one of three hun- 
dred, and the only difference would be, 
that, in the latter case, the classes would 
be larger, and it being but little more trou- 
ble to teach a large elass than a small one, 
it will readily be perceived, that the sav- 
ing of Jabor is immense. And the public 
money which would have been divided 
among the different district schools in their 
separate state, can be much more profita- 
bly expended in the employment of fewer 
teachers, of a higher grade of qualification. 
In this school, they have classes in every 
stage of advancement, from A B C to the 
Jast stage of preparation for college. And 
thus, every considerable village might en- 
joy the benefits of a higher seminary of 
learning, in connection with the common 
school in its more elevated character. In 
such an institution, every thing is system- 
atized, great things are expected from 
teachers, who are held to a strict accounta- 
bility, and to sustain themselves at all, they 
must be well qualified for the important 
stations they occupy. At the same time, 
there is a feeling of self-respect, which ev- 
ery little urchin must have, who belongs to 
such an institution, the influence of which 
can not be otherwise than salutary, 

About Sheep. As wool growing is be- 
coming a business of some importance in 
our state, we have made it a point, where- 
ever we go, to elicit information upon the 
subject, and sometimes we have succeeded 
in drawing out valuable hints. 

The best breed of Sheep. From the fact, 
that, in years past, so little discrimination 
has been made by buyers, between fine 
wool and coarse, as to price, wool-growers 
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have become discouraged in trying to raise 
wool of the finest grade, and are pretty ge- 
nerally turning their attention to weight of 
Reece, although we think the establishment 
of wool depots will have the effect, to some 
extent, to remedy the evil which is thus 
operating to discourage the growing of fine 
wool. 

We noticed, in our last, the remark of 
Mr. Humphrey, of Monroe, that a greater 
weight of fleece could be produced from a 
cross of the Merino and South Down than 
from any other stock ; and substantially the 
same remark was made by Geo. C. Monroe, 
Esq., of this village, who has given a good 
deal of attention to wool-growing. Buta 
very intelligent farmer, E. G. Dilla, Esq., 
who has a very fine farm in the immediate 
vicinity of this village, says he prefers the 
Leicestershires. He says there is a sort of 
eurl, or something else about South Down 
wool, which injures the sale of it, buyers 
generally making a differenee in price 
against it on that account, of about three 
cents on a pound. He has a hundred Lei- 
cestershires, which have averaged him, from 
year to year, four pounds of wool each, 
which is worth in market about one dollar. 

The grub in the head—Mr. Dilla remark- 
ed, that he was the first man who brought 
sheep into the county of Hillsdale, that he 
always had healthy sheep, while his neigh- 
bors had lost multitudes all around him by 
grub in the head, which is supposed to 
originate from the deposition of an egg in 
the nostrils by the gad fly. In addition to 
the application of tar to the nose (a pre- 
ventive which has been often recommen- 
ded in the Farmer,) he swabs out the nos- 
trils three or four times a season with spir- 
its of turpentine, so that, should the nit 
have been deposited previous to the appli- 
cation of tar, or by reason of the tar hav- 
ing been worn off, it may be effectually 
destroyed. For eight years he had kept 
sheep here, and had never lost one from 
this cause, while his neighbcrs had been 
thus subjected to great losses. He said he 
had often mentioned the subject to them, 
but they would not learn, and still went on 
losing their sheep “in the good old way.” 

The tobacco juice application. Ona for- 
mer occasion we spoke of the practice of 
Col. Curteneus, of Grand Prairie, of sub- 
merging his sheep in a tub of tobacco juice 
just after shearing, for the double purpose 
of preventing the scab and destroying the 
ticks. Mr. D. does the same thing for the 
same purpose, and remarked, in addition, 





that it seemed to renovate the constitution 
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of the sheep, imparting healthfulness ang 
vigor to a wonderful degree. The skin 
would immediately change, he remarked, 


from a pale, sickly white, to a rich yellow. | 


ish color, so indicative of a healthy consti. 
tution. ‘ 

Sheep on wet lands—the snuffles. My. 
Monroe, spoken of above,” after remarking, 
that he had always found the pouring of 
castor oil into the nose of the sheep, an ef. 
fectual cure for grub in the head (often re- 
commended in the Farmer) went on to say, 
that what had-been said in the Farmer 4 
reference to the effect of pasturing sheep 
on wet lands, he had found to be true in 
his own experience. Last spring, we think 
it was, on account of the grass being so 
much farther advanced upon the marsh 
than upon the upland, his sheep were turn. 
ed upon it. But they very soon began to 
be affected with snuffles, (a disease which 
causes a frothy discharge at the nose) and 
although he had them removed as soon as 
he made the discovery, seven of them died. 
The rest were saved by pouring a table 
spoonful of castor oil and spirits of turpen. 
tine down the throat of each one. And 
this remedy, he remarked, was equally ef. 
fectual for the stretches. 

Draining—its effects. Mr. Dilla has been 
very successful in reclaiming his marsh 
land by draining. In the first’ place, he 
digs a circular ditch around the entire out- 
er edge of the marsh, just where it unites 
with the upland, and where the springs 
which supply the water, mostly originate. 
He then digs side ditches in the lowest pla- 
ces. He says he has forty acres of marsh, 
which has thus been reclaimed, and secd- 
ed to timothy and red top, and that_he gets 
plump three tons of hay to the acre, just 
as much as can possibly be cured upon the 
ground. The ground is now solid and a 
team can be driven over it in any direction‘ 
whereas previously to its being ditched, no 
animal was safe upon it. 

Marsh muck for manure. When Mr. D. 
first moved upon his farm eight years ago, 
he transferred the muck which was thrown 
out of the ditches of his marsh, to a spot 
which he had selected for a garden, cover- 
ing it all over about six inches deep with 
muck. In the winter, there was a thaw, 
and he took his team and turned the muck 
under, and in the spring plowed ‘again, and 
turned it up, and from that time to the 
present, (eight years) that spot, (the soil 
being a light sand) without any additional 
manure in the whole time, had been one of 
the most prolific gardens he had ever seen. 
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And the fruit trees, which had been set out 
it, had been pushed forward in their 

-rowtb, to a remarkable degree. 

Interesting experiment upon fruit trees. 

Mr. D. had a young apple orchard, 
which had been badly abused, the trees 
paving been plowed amongst, run over, and 
nal-treated in various ways, until but little 
as expected of it. He, however, set him- 
elf to work to recover it. He trimmed it 
ery closely, righted up the trees, and 
nursed them in various ways. Among 
other expedients, he made a stiff mortar of 
lay and ashes, about one-third of the for- 
mer to two thirds of the latter, laid the 
roots bare, and beat down the preparation 
upon them, and covered it with the soil, 
having the double purpose in view of im- 
parting both stability and nourishment to 
the tree. He went through with a part of 
his orchard in this manner, and the ashes 
giving out, he proceeded with the clay alone 
through the rest of the orchard. 

In this orchard were a number of trees 
of a particular kind of apple, the Golden 
Russet, to part of which the mortar of clay 
and ashes was applied, and to the other 
part the elay alone. The trees were ob- 
tained from Mr. Lay, of Ypsilanti, were la- 
® belled alike and all bear fruit to all appear- 

ance exactly alike, but there is a wide dif- 

ference in the qualities of the fruit, the 
apples from the trees which were served 
with both the clay and the ashes being de- 
prived of most of the acid, and of the 
pleasant flavor peculiar to that variety, 
while those from the trees which were 
served with the clay alone, retained their 
peculiar acid and pleasant flavor. But how 
is this? Ashes have always been found a 
first rate manure for fruit trees? Is it pos- 
sible, that by an overdose, and the peculiar 
form of the application, the constitution of 
the tree has been so affected by the neu- 
tralizing quality of the alkali as to produce 
such an effector that by the permanence 
of the application, the juices which go to 
the formation of the fruit, should thus have 
been deprived of their appropriate acidity, 
and the flavor of the fruit thus modified ? 
We do not recollect how many years have 
elapsed, since the application was made, 
but he remarked, that he had recently dug 
dowg, and found the mortar apparently in 
the same state in which it was applied. 
Varieties producing their like-—We re- 
marked to Mr. D. that it was generally be- 


lieved, that if seed of any particular vari- 
ety of fruit, were planted with the fruit en- 
fire, an apple seed, for instance, with the 
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entire apple, so that the seedling could 
have the nutriment of the flesh as well as 
the seed, the same varicty would be per-| 
petuated. He said, that a few years ago, 
he planted a very large delicidus apple, of 


a favorite variety, and the seedlings from 
it being transplanted, were all budded but 
one, which being a remarkably thrifty tree 
was let alone, in the hope, that as it was 
so very thrifty, something good would come 
of it. The tree went on growing tremen- 
dously ; outstripping all the other trees cf 
his orchard,—but alas! when it came to 
bear, he “looked for grapes and it brought 
forth wild 


Scarcely were they elevated either in size or 


grapes,’—O what apples! 
excellence above the common crab, so small, 
nurly, sour, pungent and bitter were they. 





On Disobedience to the laws of 
Health, &c. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Scuooicrart, August 8th, 1849. 

Mr. Eprror:—I may differ from many 
of your readers, but it appears to me that 
the God of nature never intended to pun- 
ish man for any thing but disobedience. 
If we transgress a physical law, we suffer; 
if we transgress a moral law, we suffer; 
If we transgress the laws of nature by grow- 
ing on our land one particular crop, say of 
wheat, until we exhaust the properties of 
the soil necessary to grow wheat, without 
returning to it those properties, we suffer a 
short crop; and so of all the crops’ I be- 
lieve nature has done her part; let us do 
ours. Although we may not perceive the 
cause of the failure, or punishment, yet 
we must not consequently infer, that no 
law has been disobeyed. God doubtless 
has fixed laws by which he governs the 
universe, and he never deviates from them 
to punish guilty man. It is not necessary, 
for every disobedience receives its appro- 
priate punishment, or will receive it sooner 
or later, and I cannot conceive that these 
punishments are for any other purpose than 
to benefit us, by showing us that we have 
sinned, and to bring us back again to the 
path of obedience to nature’s laws. 

The transgression of every law is sin. 
A man may be a very strict attendant of 
church, faithful in observing family wor- 
ship, and in all other christian duties may 
in fact be a pattern of piety, and yet be a 
great transgressor of the laws of health 
for want of a knowledge of these laws: he 
will not perhaps bathe daily in pure cold 


water, perhaps sleep on feather beds in 
summer, drink tea and coffee, chew and 





smoke tobacco, live on fine flour bread, eat 


much animal food, especially in summer, 
sleep and live in poorly ventilated rooms, 
and perhaps indulge in many other impro- 
pricties, and consequently have much sick- 
ness, and finally, to remove the disease, or 
diseases, take perhaps half the different 
kinds of poisons to be found in most of our 
drug shops, suffer a long time, and finally 
die, and then as a consolation Jhis friends 
are told, that they must submit patiently 
to the will of God, when, had he under- 
stood the laws of health, or perhaps the 
proper remedies when sick, he might doubt- 
less have lived along, useful, and happy life. 

We used to disboey the laws of na- 
ture, and consequently were much sick, 
but for the last three years, we have en- 
joyed very good health, with little or no 
medicine, and we attribute the change 
mostly to bathing daily in cold water, right 
from the fountain. Some families in this 
section, though considered more faithful 
christians than ourselves, suffer much from 
sickness, and it is not difficult to see the 
cause. “ Not every one that saith to me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
father,” &c. We must “do works meet 
for repentance.” God will not cease to 
punish us until we cease to disobey his 
laws: these things (Prayers &c.) we should 
do, but not leave the others undone. 

REMARKS BY THE EpirTor. 

What is said above about the laws of 
nature and the laws of health, is, we think 
the substantial truth, and truth too of the 
very greatest importance to every man 
woman and child, of whatever age, country, 
people, or tribe on the earth, and yet it is 
so expressed, that exceptions may very just- 
ly be taken to it, and sentiments be im- 
puted to the writer, which we presume 
he never entertained. 

The terms, laws of nature, and laws of 
health, mean nothing except as they denote 
the uniformity, with which the God of nax 
ture exerts his constant agency, and the 
certainty with which he visits every trans- 
gression of those laws, or resistance to that 


agency, with appropriate punishment. 





Flour.—The export demand for this ar- 
ticle at New York, has nearly subsided, 
and the operations have been chiefly for 
the city trade and Eastern markets. The 
market closed August 21st, with an advance 
on previous rates, mostly upon the better 
grades of Ohio and Genesee. The present 
rates are 4 00a4 624 for sour; 4 25a4 
874 for uninspected and fine; 5 374a5 44 
for common Western and State; 5 44a5 
564 for straight State and good Western ; 
and 5 624a5 75 for pure Genesee. 
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Clover Bloat. 

We have already published one good 
remedy for this disease, and here comes 
another, and some other directions along 
with it. 

Hove in Cattle. 

To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 
Srr—lI noticed sometime since, in the Mich- 
igan Farmer, a communication from, I think, 
an Ypsilanti farmer, giving an account of 
his having lost old Bill by the clover bloat, 
and asking information on the treatment of 
the disease, &c., &c. 

While I do not make any preiensions as 
to giving a scientific or chemical explana- 
tion as to how the clover operates to become 
fatal, I may, however, furnish some useful 
hints on the subject. 

First, in changing from dry to green feed 
of any kind, caution is necessary, and also 
in changing from green to dry, &c. Cattle 
should never be put into, or soiled with clo- 
ver, while there is any wet on it, particu- 
larly dew, and even when not wet, it is ne- 
cessary to feed with dry as well as green 
feed, for at least a fortnight. After you 
gommence giving green feed even to hors- 
es, should you soil with clover, cut it the 

day previous to giving it to your cattle or 
shorses, When accustomed to it, there will 
ibe little or no danger, except when heavy 
dew or frost lies on it. 

Secondly, in case hove takes place, give 
grom one pint to a quart (agreeable to the 
Size of your beast) of either sweet, linseed 
or train oil, with from 2 to 4 oz. ground 
ginger in it. ‘Train oil is best, if conve- 
nient; if no oil is at hand, give a quart of 
strong salt and water, with or without-the 
ginger, named above, until such time as 
oil can be procured. 

Third, in case danger appears great, 
make an opening in the skin with the point 
of a sharp pen knife, between the hinch and 
back bone, pretty close to the latter, and in 
front of the former. It is a simple opera- 
tion, but requires a little caution not to 
make it too deep, and from one to two inch- 
es long. I presume if your friend had 
done so on poor Bill, he might have him 
and his ghost still. 

I do not take upon me to say how the 
moisture taken in with clover may act in 
producing the hove; but it appears to me, 
that the heat acting upon the dew or frost, 
or whatever it may be called, so expands 
the air in the beast’s stomach, as to cause 
the hove, and I am of opinion, that some 
rupture of some of the vessels causes the 
death of the animal. In England, where 
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more attention is at present paid to feed- 
ing cattle of all descriptions, they seldom 
turn out their working cattle to live exclu- 
sively on green feed, but continue to feed 
with a mixed feed, at least while working 
them, but never, without first accustoming 
them to the grass, gradually for some time 
previous to turning them out. I presume, 
should your Ypsilanti friend be so unfortu- 
nate as-to meet with another mishap, should 
he pursue the above course, billy will not 
so easily give up the ghost. Should you 
deem this worthy an insertion in your pa- 
per, it may prove useful to others similarly 
circumstanced. 

I should say, that it is equally danger- 
ous to turn sheep into clover, all at once, 
without gradually accustoming them to it, 
and to commence when the clover is dry. 

I am yours, most respectfully, 
A FRIEND TO THE FARMER. 





Letter from a young man in Wes- 
tern, addressed to the young men 
in Eastern Michigan. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 


Mippteviite, Barry Co., Aug. 1849. 

Me. Isuam,—Dear Sir: I have been 
reading the present volume of your paper, 
which I did not commence taking till some 
time in June, I believe, and as it seems to 
me that you are particularly interested in 
every industrious farmer in the state, I take 
the liberty of dropping you a few lines. 
I wish to call the attention of the young 
men of the Eastern part of the state to 
the idea of coming out to the West, and 
commencing for themselves on a new farm. 
The tide of Eastern emigration has for a 
long time been passing by us to the more 
Western States and Territories, and hence 
I come to the conclusion, that we must de- 
pend upon our own young men to settle 
and subdue the vast traets of valuable land 
which the western part of our state pre- 
sents, and certainly, we can no where get 
a more valuable population, and they can 
no where get more easy and accessible 
farms. I need not here say anything about 
the beauty and fertility of this whole re- 
gion, nor of the many rapid streams by 
which it is traversed, affording facilities for 
all the machinery which we can, by our pro- 
ducts, make it an object for capatilists to 
put in operation. It is sufficient to say, 
that it is still the same beautiful region 
which so nearly set the speculating world 
crazy in 1836 and ’37, with this important 
improvement, it is now dotted all over with 
settlements, making it a much less labori- 





ous task to open a new farm than it was 





ss | 
then, or than it was to our fathers tweal 


five years ago, in the old counties of the 
State. 

Now I know several families, in Whig, 
there are three or four young men, grow, 
up, who are still hovering around the olf 
homestead, as if it were the Only spot 
earth, where a man could earn a livelihood 
These young men all intend at some futyy 
time to become farmers “on their Own 
hooks” to use a common expression. fy 
why not begin now? The beginning yj} 
be just as hard, one, two, or three year 
hence as now, and in the mean time oy 
two, or three years, would, if properly spent 
make an important opening, on what js tp 
be their future home. During that ting 
an almost incredible amount can be accoy. 
plished, if a man is at home, and feels thy 
he is adorning his own home, just by using 
the spare moments of time which are nor 
thrown away, or used to no practical pur. 
pose. And the advantages of beginning 
with a new country and “ growing witht 
growth,” and thus becoming acquainte/ 
with all its resources, is not to be ove 
looked. There are large tracts of the mo 
valuable timbered land I ever saw, il 
held by the General Government, near me, 
seeming to invite young men to get together 
their hundred dollars, and if possible : 
yoke of oxen, and come on and make thei 
fortune. And if they have not the boll. 
ness of heart for that, there is not a settle. 
ment but that has scattered all through ii 
farms in a_ wild state, which may bk 
bought at from two and a half to four de 
lars per acre, on time if wished. 

Here let me put in one word to the boll: 
ers of such Jand. It seems to me that it 
would be a profitable operation for them 
reduce the price of a portion of their lands 
to cost, to actual “settlers. For every im 
provement that is made in the vicinity 


a tract of wild land, adds at least one quar- 
ter as much to the value of said tract, # 
it does to the tract on which improvemen! 
is made. Hence in the end, the sale 
the whole would amount to as mucho 
more than it would, if the whole had been 
held until the medium price could be o 
tained. 

But I am more particularly urging yours 
men to come out here. If they will com 
I will furnish them gladly all the informa 
tion I have been able to obtain by a tw 
years’ resid: nce. It may be well here 
say, that I have no land to sell myself, * 
they need not be afraid of me, nor am ! 
an agent for any one. I have only th 
eighty acres on which I am commencitf 
my own little farm 


Yours, &c., R. E. Trowsripce. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Editor: Having seen a communica. 
npinone of the August numbers of your 
er, Which seems intended to effect some 
fish purposes rather than a public bene- 
L ask the privilege to reply tc some por- 
wns which are calculated to mislead those 
eking for correct information. 

The subject is Horse Powers. 
any opinions and interests are represent 
i by the numerous manufactures and ad- 
ytisements of the present day—many 
erhaps based upon ,a correct knowledge 
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- accom, agone—while the greater number are guid- 
els thy faaed by mere personal and immediate benefit 


» be derived by those interested in such 
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: ppresentations. This latter motive seems 


are no 

cal vd p have prompted the author, rather than 
ginniny fqgme public good or sympathy for the horses 
with is fgmmmpemselves. . 
ranted Great improvements have been made in 
e- ore bor saving machines, &c. for agricultural 
e mos rposes; among them the mode of apply- 













g horse power has received a full share 
the attention of mechanics, inventors, 
nd manufacturers—not only in the thresh- 
g machines themselves, but in the horse 
wers—both the sweep and endless chain 
ave been greatly improved. As the sweep 
ower is now made, it is generally known, 
nd needs but little comment. 

But not so with the endless chain. 
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iy be 
ir dol fegoes the author object to the inclined plain 
hen placed as formerly, viz. at an clevé- 
hold. on of from 30 to 40 degrees, thereby 
hat i rowing the whole weight of the horse on 
emt) wes hind feet, besides spraining his muscles 
lands ge an unnatural position, soon stiffening 
y im jim and unfitting him in time for any oth- 
ity of # purpose. 
quar Such have been the improvements in the 
't, 8 fF Mindless railway power, that so little friction 
- | produced that, at an elevation of one and 
th : i half inches to the foot, an ordinary sized 
been y weeeP is capable, when placed upon it loose, 
ob Mf driving it sufficiently strong to churn, 
Pith a half barrel of cream at once. Thus 
unt B@ruch for the friction of the modern tread 


ome 





owers. 

As to their simplicity and durability, it 
s only necessary to say, that if. from seven 
0 eight years constant use, 10 hours per 
bay, without any repairs or expenses ex- 
rept oil, is not a sufficient time to test their 
durability, it still remains a question; as 















years and more, without as yet one having 

worn out, or having been condemned. 
Again, when the same horses have fol- 

lowed the business of threshing and pro- 


years, without the least perceptible detri- 
ment to themselves, as has been the case 
in many instances, (and in none have they 
been injured,) it is also doubtful if a mod- 
ern tread or endless power is not the least 
injurious to the horses themselves. 

As for certificates, I think as little of 
them as the author of the communication; 
but how is a man to introduce himself 
among strangers, and establish his charac- 
ter for veracity or fair dealing, better than 
by his giving names of responsible, public, 
and disinterested men, in whom the public 
may place the necessary confidence. 

Yours, respectfully, 
H. L. Emery. 

P. 8S. Your correspondent is mistaken if 
he once supposes the public are cxpected 
to purchase upon the recommendations of 
those using the machines alone, as they are 
offered upon, and subject to their own judg- 
ments, after a thorough trial and use of the 


same. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Sovurnrietp, August 14, 1849. 

Eprror MicuigaAn Farmer—Dear Sir: 
Recollections of a promise to write you, if 
any thing worthy of a place in your paper 
should come under my notice, has kept me 
on the look out for new things among the 
farmers, and though I have not been very 
successful in my discoveries, I have been 
highly gratified at the prosperity and thrift 
every where manifest in the towns I have 
passed through, as well as by the hospitali- 
ty and intelligence of the citizens generally. 
There are some solitary exceptions, some 
who are ignorant. I met to-day a young 
man in the harvest field, and asked him to 
take the Farmer, and what do you think 
was the honest reason given why he could 
not? Said he, “I cannot read much!!!” I 
blush to record the humiliating fact, that I 
have a brother, an American too, who can- 
not enjoy the advantages of reading. O, 
philanthropy, where has all thy labor been 
expended, that here, in this enlightened 
land, a citizen is found unable to read ! 
Education, christianity, how has this poor 
man been passed by on the other side! 

I endeavored to hold out inducements to 
this man to learn to read, and persuaded 
him to think he would take the Farmer as 
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try it. Should this ever fall under his ob- 
servation, I hope he will be encouraged to 
make up in self-application, what society 
(has withheld from him in education. It 
ean be done. I have known a wealthy tea 
merchant in New York, who, at thirty years 
of age, could not read or write, but who 
taught himself, and formed a taste for read- 
ing, and collected a better library than most 
of his neighbors, and could entertain com- 
pany in a more sensible manner. 

I regret to find many intelligent farmers 
who do not take the Michigan Farmer. A 
few take the Genesee Farmer, but many 
take no agricultural paper, and seem to 
think they can get along very well without 
one. Some, and almost every farmer has 
some one of the large weeklies with which 
we are literally flooded, think that what 
there is in them of agriculture, will answer 
very well. But this is too much like wad- 
ing through a flood of waters to get upon 
little islands, when there is plenty of land 
on the continent. I doubt very much 
whether the sons and daughters of such 
farmers ever get through the sickening and 
corrupting trash served up in such mam- 
moth publications, so as to see the agricul- 
tural department at all, or if they do disco- 
ver something under that head, their minds 
may be so befogyed that no benefit will re- 
It is time thata 
better taste were cultivated among our 
young people; but when will it be done, so 
long as parents furnish improper reading 
for them and neglect the proper ? 

Useful Invention—l did not intend to 
moralize. I have seen much; I am pleas- 
ed with many gratifying proofs of the abun- 
dance and comfort that are possessed by us 
Some improvements I have 
noticed worthy of publication, one of which 
I will allude to, hoping it will soon be gen- 
erally known to our farmers. It is a con- 
trivance for fastening barn doors, by which 
a small boy can open and shut in a minute 
and a half, the largest doors. The upright 
middle piece, which usually requires the 
strength of a man to remove and replace, is 
wholly dispensed with, and replaced by two 
light bars attached to one of the doors, in 
such a manner as to secure good fastening 
and easy opening. The inventor is a far- 
imaesand, I presume, never dreamed of eall- 
ing public attention to his invention, yet it 
is well worthy of a patent, and ought to be 
introduced, for one reason, if no other; and 
that every farmer’s boy can guess, who has 
tugged away at the heavy scantling now in 
use for barn door fastenings. I have some 
recollections of such labor, and rejoice that 
urchins may now be relieved of one hard 


sult from such discovery. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Physical Education. 
NUMBER ONE: 

Mer. Epiror:—For the well-being and 
progress of mankind, health is indispensa- 
ble. Sickness and disease, are not neces- 
sary attendants upon human life. Every 
intelligent man, knows, from experience, 
iliat good and ill health are the effects of 
the observance, or non-observance of the 
laws of our physical constitution. Indeed; 
a thorough knowledge of these laws, which 
may be acquired by every individual who 
can read, would not only free us from, if 
not all, a vast amount of sickness and pain, 
but even in occurrences of sickness, obviate 
the necessity and expense of employing a 
physician. 

The surpassing importance of obtaining 
a physical education, is becoming, every 
day, more and more ostensible. Fashion 
has introduced among us practices utterly 
at variance with our minds, morals and 
physical natures. 

Early decay of vigorous constitutions, 
and premature death, are common occur- 
rences. Insanity and hereditary diseases, 
with all their attendant ills and affictions, 
meet us wherever we go. Diseases of the 
heart and lungs, and other vital organs, 
are increasing in virulence and frequency. 

Severe as all this may seem, they are the 
legitimate fruits of our own depraved hab- 
its, conceived in iniquity and persisted in, 
and followed, because of the blind ignor- 
ance which prevails on the subject of health. 
Yes, the world is racked with the pains of 
sickness and the anguish of bereavement. 

But bodily ills, and early destruction of 
life, are not the only evils resulting from a 
general ignorance of this subject. The 
mind,—that “speck of Divine intelligence ;” 
by which we are enabled to rank but a lit- 
tle lower than the angels; is so intimately 
connected with the tenement it inhabits, 
that when the latter suffers, or becomes im- 
paired, that suffers also, and as a certain 
consequence. 

Certainly the pleasures of the intellect 
far exceed those of the senses. The lofty 
aspirations of the soul, are smothered by 
disease, and an impaired constitution. The 
mind cannot operate, or communicate 
through an obstructed medium. The sub 
ject, then assumes a ten-fold importance 
when viewed in this light. 

‘ + Bsa of Dra er yy oo 
in the of life, wholly upon the 
pom. agg: riod of Fis scathing 

its are formed which are to govern and 
guide him through life. If these habits 
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are the offspring of correct teaching, or the 
precious fruits of a timely application of 
pure knowledge of physical life, and the 
simple rules of health, under the different 
circumstances, or conditions in which he 
may be placed; health and a good old age 
will follow as a natural result. For man- 
kind generally, as was remarked above, fol- 
low habits imbibed in early years. Sv if 
a child was taught to bathe in cold water, 
évery morning or evening, or both, which 
would be one of the best preservatives of 
health known, for a period of sixteen years, 
would he be likely to forget, or neglect the 
exhilerating and life-giving practice ? 
Cuas. Berts. 
Burr Oax, August, 1849. 





Farming on Lake Superior. 

We have recently had an order from the 
North American Mining Company to for- 
ward the Michigan Farmer to the superin- 
tendent of their farming operations at Ea- 
gle River, on Lake Superior. 

From Mr. Brcon, a gentleman connected 
with that company, we have learned some 
particulars respecting the agricultural capa- 
bilities of that far off portion of our state, 
which may be of interest to our readers.— 
The land, he says, is very fertile, and pro- 
duces, in the greatest luxuriance, hay, oats, 
potatoes, turnips, &e. The price of hay is 
$20 per ton, potatoes and turnips six shil- 
lings per bushel, and other things in pro- 
portion. 

The market for produce which has been 
opened by the mining operations there is 
getting to be quite extensive. It is mostly 
supplied, at present, from this city and Chi- 
cago, but most kinds of produce transport- 
ed to that region, can be raised there in the 
greatest abundance, and those farmers who 
settle in there now, will reap a richer har- 
vest, than the miners themselves. 

At Eagle River, there are two mining 
companies at work, viz; the Cliff, and the 
North. American. The Cliff company have 
ordered their fall supplies from this city, 
and among the items, are 60 tons of hay, 
2,000 bushels of oats, and 1,000 bushels of 
corn. The North American company have 
ordered about half the quantity of the same. 
There are in the mining region, fourteen 
mines now worked, and if the others are 
operated to any thing like the same extent 
with these two, it will be seen at once, that 
quite a market for produce is thus opened. 


The Cliff company will raise the present 

season some 1,500 bushels of potatoes. 
The Cliff company made a dividend last 

year, of $60,000. This year their dividend 


will be $90,000. The North Amer. 
company have not advanced so far , ; 
have made no dividend, but have 800 id 
of ore prepared for shipping, worth $30 gy 

So it seems they are in a fair way io 
able to pay for the produce of farmers why 
may settle around them. 








DETROIT PRICE CURRENT, — 
Flour, bbl. 4 62 Salt, $1 15 
Corn, bus. $ 40 | Butter, es r 
Oats, 22iEggs, doz. ' 
Rye, 37| Hides, Ib. 
Barley, 40' Wheat, bus, 
Hogs, 100 lbs 3 50a4 25 
Apples, bush 1,00 
Potatoes, Qa 
Hay, ton, 5 00a6 00 
Wool, |b 14a28 
Peas, bu, 1,00 
Beans, 1,00 
Beef, bbi. 6 00a7 00 
Pork, 10 50a12 50|Apples, dried, 
White fish, 6 00a6 50 Peaches, do 
Trout, 5 50a6 50:Clover seed, bu. 
Cod fish, Ib. 5a53)|Herd’s grass do i 
Cheese, a7|Flax do % 

Wood, cord 2 a 25'Lime, *¢ bbl 


al 


Hams; |b. , 
Hat 
1% 
13 


Onions, bu. 
Cranberries, 
Buckwheat 100\bs, 
udian meal, “> 

eef; do 2 00ady 
Lard, lb. retail, 
Honey. 





cy 


PRESBYTERY OF DETROI} 
The semi-annual meeting of the Presbytery ¢ 
Detroit, will be held at Flint, Tuesday Septen. 
ber 4th, and opened with a sermon by the My. 
erator, at 7 o’clock P. M. 
R. R. KeEctose, 
Stated Clerk, 
Derruit, August 13th, 1849. 


ROSEBANK NURSERY, 
NEAR AMHERSTBURG, CANADA WES) 
NHE proprietor has FOR SALE a most: 


tensive assortment of all the best varieties! 
Fruit Trees, Vines, Ornamenjal Trees a 
Shrubs, Roses, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c., &, 
which he will dispose of at very reduced nix 
and as low or lower than they can be procure 
elsewhere. 

The trees are well grown and exceedingly thri 
ty, and will, undoubtedly, give uniyersal si 
faction to all purchasers. The stock compris 
a greater variety than is to be found in any Wes 
ern Nursery, of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plum 
Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Grap:s, Gow 
berries, Raspberries, Almonds, Currants, Mii 
berries, Quinces, Strawberries, &e., &c. . 

Orders can be sent by mail, or left at Tolh 
Clay’s Store, Detroit. Catalogues will bei 
warded to all post-paid applicants and the tr 
will be carefully packed and delivered free 
all charge, in Detroit, when required, a small 
tra charge made for packing. : 

Persons intending to purchase are invited IR. 
visit the Nursery. <A stage leaves every mony} 
ing from Windsor after the first trip of the Fe 
Boat, passing the Nursery and returning 3! 
o’clock in the afternoon. The steamboat Ami 
also leaves Amherstburg for Detroit every a 
noon at 1 o’clock, and the steamboats Broi#f 
and Seneca ply regularly between Amherst 
and Detroit; fare, only 25 cts. 

JAMES DOUGAILL 

Rosebank Nursery, Sept. 1, 1849. 


Detroit Nursery. 


HE Snbscriber would call the atfention of the pub!’ 

his Nursery of Fruit and Ornamental Tre ® 
Shrubbery. This nursery is situated on the Chicazo'* 
pike, about one mile from the City Hall; a conveniet'® 
tance from the city fora pleasant walk or drive. Hi" 
paid mach attention to the cultivation of the Pear, Cheg 
teach and Apple, we can furnish fine, healthy trees os 
the best varieties, in quantities to suit purchasers, * 
prices that cannot fail to give satisfaction. on 
plants of any of the leading varieties, can be furn's , 
the dozen or thousand, et prices as Tow as at any" 
Nursery. : he 

Orders left at the Nursery, or at the store of Joh" 











er & Co., No. 108 Jefferson Avente, wil receive ate 
Sept. 1, 1849. J. C, HOU! 
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oe of STRAWBERRIES. stance being known of such an accident. By | REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
ae R SALE at ROSEBANK NURSERY, | this machine the grain !s not scattered, but} DETROIT and LANSING, Michigen.. 
800 tp all the best varieties of Strawberries, inclu- thrown upon the floor within three feet of it, and | PPV undersigned have ancqualied facilities for the pars 
$30 0, ding the following kinds. admits a Separator to be attached sufficiently high | chase ant sale of Real Estate, the ;ayment of Taxes, 
320,004 Black Prince, Hudson’s Bay, from the floor for all the grain to fall through 1t, | ag sone rs wr sie aya tage ser) ands at 
ee , 6 pf : sh: i FR ax Sales, the examination o| itfes, the Entry of & 
ay to Swainston’s Seedling, Hudson of Cincinnati, while the straw is carried quite over in good CON- | Government Lands, the examination and ali As cord 
ners Wh Hovey’s Seedling, Bishop’s Orange, dition for binding—the straw not being cut or) leasing city and village property, and collertrng Reads, Mort- 
i Ross’ Pheenix, ‘ Large Early Scarlet, grain broken. The cylinder is considerably less gages, ard oth r evidenees of debt; the purchase end sale 
Red Alpine, &c., & in diameter than most machines in use, and has of Michigen State Linkilitics, Be. 
e pine, &C., &C. api ‘es ee They have careful and trust werthy Agents wt the princi+ 
— at from 25 to 50cts. per doz., or $1 to $1 50 per only about one third as many spikes, but double pal places in Ohio, Indiana, Iihinets, Wiscensim, wad lows, 
tT. 100. Now is the time to make plantations; or- the numberin the concave, which admits of great- “ies in each of the organized Connties of this State, and 
124 ders sent by mail, or left at Wm, Clay’s Store, er epeed with the same power. It is also several ‘wie, teary ACY & DRIGGS. 
, Detroit, will be carefully attended to. inches longer, which gives ample room for feed- | ———"_* __- eiidieste- 
: JAMES DOUGALL. | ng it to much better advantage. The Separator! FPYUBS, PAILS, AND CHURNS For Sale by 
3a6j Rosebank, Sept. 1, 1849. has been sold with each Thresher, and is consid- SPRAGUE & CO., 
— ered iadispensable, as it makes a perfect separa- i12% ‘ 
! spens » as t ; separa april23 Agents for the Manufacturers. 
i Mathers’ Crockery Store Re-Opened. tion of the straw and grain, leaving the latter in ‘No. 30 Woodward Avenue, corner Woodbridge street. 
5th HE subscribers, having shared largely in the the best possible condition for the fanning mill.| -yQRESHING MACHINES.— ee 
1% patronage of the Farmers of this state, take Three men, with a single Power, can thresh 79 Ha I's Threshing Machines, Horse Powers and Separa- 
lbs. | pleasure in informing them, that they are on to 100 bushels of wheat or rye, or four men, with | tors. 
a: hand again at their old stand on Woodward Av-|® double power, 175 to 225 bushels of wheat or ha aon o » ge es a 
. * . e i ee Merrirs do do do do doe 
> 00a 3 enue, (opposite the churches, ) and have opened Ja, groans that quantity of oats or buckwheat! ‘These machines are all of improved constructicn, and 
il, ‘ a large stock of goods peculiarly adapted to the per day ; and with fanning mill attached to the | will be warranted to give satisfaction. Those wishing to 
I country trade, comprising a general assortment Power, and one man to attend it, the grain can | parchase would do well to call and examine for themselves, 
1 of Crockery, Glass Ware, Lamps, Looking be cleaned for market at the same time. ae ee wna EPRAGUE. & ‘co. 0 Woodward 
{ r ] e 3 ‘ L {On g § AGUE es oodward ave. 
ye Glasses, Brittania Ware, Table Cutlery, &c., They can be taken apart aud packed very com- | ———__—_____________—-__-——_—- 
u 4y &c., which they are enabled by facilities for pur- og forwarded — any ae by canal, IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
o iff chasing, to seil at the very lowest rates. railroad or wagon, ihe single ower, with) gg -ower Thres ‘ . 
lo 8 “ Maturr & Co. Thresher, Separator, etc., weighs nearly 1100 Horse E ree rer: Machines 
a On —_ poets meee lbs.; the double Power, with the other apparatus rm tas dresges vials 
4 GREAT SALE OF FINE STOCK. |complete, weighs nearly 1700 Ibs. FROM ONE TO SIX HORSE POWER. 
ROI, fa eat P = hg vem alc og We have a great number of recommendations YUE subscribers are Agents for Michigan for several 
od ; Pe Soe dare Foie, Higgs graye denteyh Sistem of these Horse Powers, from persons using them, inde of the above Macsines. ‘The most of the 
’ septem- es o- . a * e . es e re. are renare , F 
hen ber next, some splendid specimens of their pure bred Meri- sufficient to satisly the minds of those wishing to ou iasen a ceiaaeahietied Mindi by al) meta po 
the M 7 no Sheep, from American Merino Ewes, full blood, by im- purchase. T hey are warranted to do execution | are not a new thing that they will be required te try and 
MMs pated Frome Marine tee se of ine, pure. wooly 08 according to the foregoing statements. _ -erewe, they are satistied that it is a good one, Our 
so as to av ’ ruol,—ire Tae P . ' 7 at -_ | Machines will be sold on the most liberal terms, and refer- 
LOGG, from gum and all foreign substances, which will not part]. For sale at our Agricultur al Warehouse in this ences will be given to nearly all the heavy farmers in this 
Clerk from wool readily on washing. They are strong, hardy city. bat a State if required, as to their practical utility. Weirenew 
si sheep, and we believe they are unequalled in the United July 6, 1849. F. F. PARKER & BRO. prepared to contract any number of Mac hines, and of various 
States for profitable growth and shearing. If there arep | : : sizes, from one to siz horse power. 
—————= their superiors, we know not where they are to be found — We are also prepared to sell at low rates 
% ta * . b = are also ppared selia y ite 
YY We will also show some imported stock, or pure descended ; sai dalla aap + ion fd eo 
\ W imported stock, both of Cattle and Sheep, and thus en !eav- onécleiaishe H : L LERS AND C LEAN ERS, 
EST or to contribute our share to the general interest and useful- or cleaning a i kinds of grain, clover and other seeds, of 
wea casarte thew 5 the most improved kind, In selecting for this market, 
Reape: We advise those wishing to purchase to wait and cxam- ponerse: of the ehove description, we huve been very care- 
arieties? ine our stock. We sell no mongrels, grades or worthless a after veommng the igen enpnabeetariee and examining 
Trees wi stock, We have been at great expense to improve, and we pe Bho 7 ae i. the U! ona et ; ne mo i 
E -s rites . . % °S a are mace /nited states, No catenhe- - 
oy &, only ask fair, ee sind ny affair, becanse, it is recommended highly in certificates, 
ced mix ee will be brought to this market, nor be offered to the Michi- 
- procul ARROW AND BUGGY RAKES—A good gan farmers by the subscribers. On the contrary our cus 
supply of both on hand and for sate at the tomers may rely upon our Machines as being the very best 
that can be found. 


ngly thri 


rsal sali ‘uly 31 

compris ja 'y oe ae be Sic Se ae Ue as Detroit June 8, 1849 No. 30 Woodward Avenve. 
ny Wes Wheeler’s Patent Improved Portable FLAX SEED. gee Sr f 
mn ee RAILROAD HORSE POWE RS, MASH and the higest market price paid for Flex i 
8, Gooe : ANT eal Seed, delivered at the Agricultural Warehouse y 
wy Me. OVERSHOT THRESHERS §& SEPARATORS. and Seed Store of SPRAGUE & CO, H 
t at Te F. F. Parker & Brother, Dersorr, _ June 13,1849. ___—_—30, Woodward Avenue. 

ill be fr Agents for the State of Michigan. STOVES AND 

Fok: noe ; AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

a free & edo not hesitate to commend these Horse HE subscribers offer for sal bl 

, sinell Powers to Farmers, Mechanics, and others desir- ATENT PREMIUM PUMPS.--The sub wane z seeumi umarement of hatte a 










agricultural warehouse, No. 30 Woodward Ave. 
corner Woodbridge st by SPRAGUE & Co. 








ing such machines as being the most convenient, 





scribers have just received an assortment of 
these celebrated pumps for wells and cisterns. 


SPRAGUE & CO, 


For sale at 
Agricultnral Warehouse, 





copper, sheet iron, and hollow wares, of every des- 
cription. Also an assortment of agricultural im- 





invited # and superior to any others now in use. h 
ery mon _ The power itself occupies very little space, and| For sale at the agricultural warehouse and seed plements, including Peekshill, Eagle, Wisconsin 
the Fer is operated wholly, if ‘desired, by the weight ot] store, by a = & a and Michigan plows, cultivators, cradles, scythe, 
' : > 49. 30 Woodw i J gan plows, ¢ i 
~s a: my rai ge ayn oe Pete re ce atest fone tee tt] ete see ee 
one ’ - : aseyy py mosphere wash boaras (Cc. WC. 
vane ol : . . * LASTER—PLAST ER—Plaster for sale by the ton or I ’ ’ 
ery alt weight of the horse, which is found sufficient for] Pyiigic barrel, at very low prices, by D. O. & W. PENFIELD. 
It is SPRAGUE & CO., 


| Brot 
herstbit i 


GALL 


he publi? 
Tres # 
hicage! 


















threshing all grains, sawing wood, &c. 
comparatively light and portable, and can readily 
be handled by two men, and used on any common 
threshing fluor, thereby securing ease and sa‘ety 
to both man and beast during stormy weather. 
The moving parts are very simple, as sufficient 
speed for all purposes is obtained with one shaft, 


without gearing, thus avoiding a great amount of hac trannies 


friction which is unavoidable in most other ma- 
chines in use. The Thresher is new in many 


August 1 50 Woodward avenue 


A nthony & Emersons Patent Rotary Churns, 
FA. The Celebrated Atmospheric Churns, 
Kendall’s Cylindrical Churns, 
Common Dash Churns, &c. &. for sale low at the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store, by 
August 1 SPRAGUE &CO., 30 Woodward ave. 





ste SALT.—. 
This salt is as hard as alum, and is the best known 
it comes in large lumps and is the most suitable and econo- 








GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 

Plows, harrows, hay, straw and manure forks, 
shovels and spades, hoes, hay and horse rakes, 
grain and grass seythes, snaths and cradles, road 
scrapers, corn shellers, hay and straw cutters, 
corn and cob crushers, sugar mills, pruning and 
garden tools, churns, well wheels, corn knives, 
flails, saws, axes, &e. &e, of the best manufac- 
tures, just received and for sale wholesale or re- 
tail, at the agricultural warehouse and seed store, 








venient ® 
re. Hiaed respects,and has several important advantages over) >, ;-4/ ki 
ar, Chem * 3 eT! mical kind for stock. It may be placed on the ground in the 1) - p 
ee mont others. By having an overshot cylinder, it pee field, where it will be = Aha for years to the weather by SPRAGUE & Co. 
cers, au a of alevel feeding table, and the person| with but little waste. It is the best kind to pat ine sack,| June 1, 1849. 30 Woodward Ave. 
‘Straw ing i manger or trough, to be licked by horses, cattle or sheep, as Bayete ti 
eaitel cag mandaereet, Slee has control of the they may desire. By this means the stock never get excess GARDEN SEEDS. 
furnis horse, and by f a brake, th y may des yt 
it any ait means of a brake, tne power Can} nor suffer dying from its use. For sale by Seis and , f ad 

5 easily be checked or stopped by him with perfect} August 1 SPRAGUE & CO., 30 Woodward ave. A resh and general assortment of warrant 
John Pe safety, thereby often avoiding accidents. By ——— SLING HORSE BARES of tho best manuf ‘ prea men for we by the p he pa- 
re att this oversho i yOu 28 of the best manufac- t ural warehouse t 
OLMES vented fro ‘ motion, all hard qubstances cs a R ture and patern, for sale at the Agricultaral Warehouse ay at the agriculture SPRAGUE &E oni 

nt m getting in, avoiding the danger of and Seed Store, by SPRAGUE & CO., y 0. 
a oF 30 Woodward Avenue. June 1, 1849. 30 Woodward Ave. 





spikes being broken and thrown out—not an in- 


August I 
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Garden and Ficld Rollers. 
J be subscribers are now manufacturing end 
offer for sale Rollers made of cast iron, and of 
various sizes, for gardens, fields or Highways. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
seed store by SPRAGUE & CO. 
June 8, 1849, No. 30, Woodward Avenue. 


MARTIN’S PREMIUM 
COLORED DAGUERREOTYPES. 


ADIES and gentlemen are invited to call 
and examine specimens. Miniatures taken 
without regard to the weather. 
Rooms in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Avenue, Detroit. 


Detroit Agricultural Warehouse 


AXD 


SEED STORE. 


PRAGUE & Co. dealers in Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, Horse Powers, 
Smut and Threshing Machines, Flower, Field 
and Garden Seeds, Bulbous Roots of all kinds, 
Fruit trees and Shrubbery, No. 30, Woodward 
Avenue. corner Woodbridge-st. Detroit, Mich. 
O7FThe highest market price paid for grass and 
clover seed, dried apples, &c. &c. Consign- 
ments of pork, lard, butter, and produce generally 
respectfully solicited and promptly attended to. 
Country dealers supplied at manufacturers’ prices. 
All orders by mail or otherwise faithfully execut- 
ed. Our assortment will be found on examina- 
tion, to comprise every thing wanted for use by 
the farmer, the dairyman and the gardener. 
Farmers and dealers are cordially invited to call 
and examine our stock after the 20th of April, 
when we shall open the establishment. Any 
thing not comprised in our catalogue, which is 
called for, wiil be promptly furnished without any 
additional expense to the purchaser. 


Resolution 


Passed unanimously by the ‘‘State Agricultural 
Society’’ of the State of Michigan: 


Resolved, That we are gratified to learn that 
Messrs. Sprague & Co. are establishing in De 
troit, a warehouse for keeping improved agricul- 
tural machiaes and imp!ements, and the choicest 
variety of seeds for gardens and farms, adapted to 
the wants of the people of this state, and hope 
that people living in Michigan will appreciate 
the benefits of such an establishment within our 
limits, and give it their patronage. 

Epapitro. Raxsom, Pres't. 

A. W. Hovey, Seerctary. 

March 24, 1849.1f 


Great Northern Route > ee 


BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST, 
BY WAY OF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


ILL Commence operation on the opening 
of navigation, by which passengers will be 
taken between Chicagoand Buffalo, in from 30 to 
45 hours, and to New York in from 55 to 70 hours, 
shortening the time between Chicago and Bufta- 
lo to less than one-third that of any other route. 
A Steamboat will leave Milwaukie every morn- 
ing, and Chicago every morning and evening for 
New Buffalo, (the western terminus of the Rail- 
toad, ) which with the Cars to Detroit, and Steam- 
boats to Buffalo, will form two daily lines from 
Chicago to Buffalo, connecting directly with the 
Cars from Buffalo to Albany, and Steamboats to 
New York, or Cars to Boston. 

Going west, a Steamboat will leave Buffalo 
every morning and evening, running from the 
Cars of the Albany and Buffalo Railroad, for De- 
troit, thence by Railroad to New Buffalo, and by 
Steamboat from the morning train at New Buffa- 
lo to Milwaukie and other ports, and from both 
— to Chicago, connecting with the line of 

e Packets on the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
Salle, thence by the Express line of first 
poten riv@@Steamboats to St. Louis, and by the 
lower ri teamboats to towns on the Missis- 
sipi, andgNew Orleans. J. W. BROOKS, 
Sup't Michigan Central Railroad. 


Woodward 








Grosse Isle Institute, 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF BOYS. 
EV. M. H. HUNTER, an Alumnus of 
Yale College, Principal. 

This is a Select School in which boys are 
taught all the usual branches of a liberal educa- 
tion, including the classics, mathematics, &c. 

The School year consists of three terms, the 
first extending from the ]st of September to 
Christmas; the second from the first of January 
to the first of April; and the third from the Ist of 
May to the Ist of August. 

Terms.—For tuition, board, &c., $150 per 
per year, in advance, as follows: Ist term, $58; 
2d term, $46; 3d term, 46. 

Rererencrs.—Rt. Rev. 8. A. M’Coskry, D. 
D., and Hon. Elon Farnsworth, Ex-Chancellor 
of Michigan, Detroit. 

For fuller information see Circnlar. 

April Ist, 1849. 


1EEDS, GARDEN AND FIELD, Warranted 
fresh, for sale by the pound or paper, by 
april23 SPRAGUE & CO., 


No. 30 Woodward Ave., corner Woodbridge strect. 


New Publishing House, 

AND WHOLESALE BOOK & STATIONERY STORE 
FP HE undersigned begs to inform book buyers, book sell- 

ers, teachers and dealers in books, stationery, and paper 
hangings, borders, fireboard views and window paper, that 
they have this day opened an extensive Book, Stationery and 
Paper Hanging ‘Establishment, which comprises a general 
assortment of books in the various departments of liter rature, 
and where a full stock of school and classical books, (in ge- 
neral use;) Law, Memecat and Tueoioaicat Works, Mis- 
cellancous Books and Vaper Hangings, in great varieties, can 
be had at eastern prices. 

Their facilities as publishers enable them to offer books 
on as reasonable terms as any of the eastern honses. Or- 
ders from the country respectfally solicited and promptly at- 
tended to. Citizens and the public generally are invited to 
call and examine our stock, as we feel confident inducements 
are offered to purchasers rarely met. 

_F. P. MARKH AM, 170, deffe erson Avenue, Detroit. 





Michigan Book Store. 
MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 
e dealers in BOOKS AND STATIONARY, Continue 
business at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectfully invite Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, to their extensive stock ot 
SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellanequs 
Books is very large, and in good bindings, from 
which a better selection can be made for rown- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, than at any other 
establishment. 

They also keep on hand, all kinds of English 
and American stationary ; fine Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printing Paper, (superior quality; ) 
Printing Ink, Wrapping Paper, &c. &c. Also, 
Medical and Law Books, jan. 15, 1849 

WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
LEX. M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 
er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 

Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 
Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and ruled; 
Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper ‘of all sizes; and Book, News 
and Caonister Ink of various kinds; Blank books, 
full and half bound, of every variety of ruling; 
Memorandum Books, &c. To Merchants, Teach- 
ers and others buying in quantities, a large dis- 
count made. Sabbath School and Bible Soceety 
Depository. jan. 1. 





HAYING TOOLS. 
Hand Rakes 
Horse Rakes « 
Scythe Stones 2 and*, ..7¢ Forks. 
Of the very best qualities, le wholesale or 
retail, at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, by SPRAGUE & CO, 
No. 30 Woodward avenue. 
All orders from the country promptly attend- 


ed to. 
June 12, 1849. oe 
Detroit: Seed Store. 


F. Parker and Brother offer for sale a tull assortment 
of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds and Agricultural 
Implements, Ploughs, Corn oe Seed Plants, Straw 
Catters, &c, &c. F. F. PARKER & BRO. 
june 1 Agents Genesee Seed Stere. 


Scythes 
Snaths 


apart. 








TAT ER R AMS of the most approved cop. 

struction, for sale low at the agricultura| 

warehouse and eeed store by Sprague & co. 3 
Woodward Avenue. June 1, 1849 


N ILL, PL ATFORM, , AND “COUNTER 
Scales Warranted, any size and pattern, {or 
sale by SPRAGUE & CO., 
april22 Agents tor the Manufacturer. 
No. 3!) Woodward . Ave., corner W ‘oodbride street. 


r VHE Very best dssortment ‘of DRY GOODs. 
| BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pa. 
per Hangings and Window Shades may be found 

at Wholesale or Reteil, at 


JAMES A. HICKS’, 

130 JEFFER ON AVENUE, DETROIT, 
At prices that will defy competition. A general 
assortinent of housekeeper’s articles, consisting 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilts, 
Blankets, &c., alw aysonhand. Tea and Cof. 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to examine Ff) 
his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, and his 
Coffee and Sugar, for he feels confident they will 
pronounce these articles the best in the market 
for the price. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

IT am back again from the East, and have up my old Sign, 

** New York Dye-House,’” Woodward Avenue, next to 
W. K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old Depot. I am full 
prepared, as heretofore, to 

DYE SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTON. 

Merino Shawls cleaned and dyed; Moreen Curtains, while 1 
Kid Gloves, Carpets, &c., &c. cleaned. Gentlemen's fade’ 
Clothes cleaned and dyed in Eastern style, and Woolles 


Yarn dyed to any pattern. 
_Daroit, Jan. 1, 1849. H. A. YOUNG. 











Y ING & SCOURING.—The sub- j 
scriber, having opened a dying establishment | 5 
North side of Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jeffer- | 
son Avenue and Shelby Street.) nearly opposite | 
the Michigan Exchange, is prepared to execute} ™ 
ordets of every description in his line of business, 
and ina style which has never been surpassed in |. 
the Western country. Shawls, Scarfs,Merinoes, | 7 
China es, and every Species of foreign fabric, 
dyed and Vnithed in the best style. Moreens and 
Damask curtains, dyed and watered. Gentle: | 
men’s wearing apparrel scoured, and the color [7 
renowxted or dyed, without taking the garmen! [7 
M. CHAPPELL. 
_Derrorr, Oct. 7, 1848. 





TERMS.—The Micnican Farmer is publish- : 
ed twice a month, by Warren Isnam, at one F 
dollar a year in advance; after three months, $l. F 


25; after six months, $1.50; after nine months, 
$1.75. No subscription taken for Jess than one § 
year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid. 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars. 

Office on King’s corner, third story. 


PRINTED BY GARRETT & GEIGER, f 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Avenues, 
DETROIT. 











